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Cultivation and Preservation of ‘‘*Wood-Lots.’’ 





Epirors oF THE CuULTIVATOR—I can stand it no long- 
er. The inconsiderate clearing of the wood-lands of 
New England by our fathers, without regard to the se- 
lection of those lands suitable fer arable and grazing 
purposes,—finds an apology in the fact that forests, ge- 
nerally, were an incumbrance to them. The greater 
thoughtlessness and improvidence of their sons, howev- 
er, in still persisting in the practice, while we have 
more lands already cleared than a proper and profitable 
husbandry is bestowed upon, is, to me, a painful and 
surprising matter. Besides being ruinous to the pre- 
sent owner, it is a perfect ‘ devil take the hind-most ” 
policy for the sons. Go where we will, we are compel- 
led to look upon rough inaccessible lands and tops and 
acclivities of hills, which have been swept of their na- 
tural covering and fertility, and turned into pastures af- 
fording but scanty returns for the hard labor of the ani- 
mals attempting a subsistence thereon, and stil! sitall- 
er returns to the proprietor. here is scarcely a farm 
in this section but has acres of this kind of land that 
would have been worth five times, yes, in many cases, 
ten times as much as they now are, had a second 
growth of wood been permitted to run up on them. 


The operation of clearing and burning a large tract 
of hill-side, woodland has been going on within my ob- 
servation for a few years past. It has been of the ge- 
nuine, old-fashioned sort. A large piece is chopped 
over, each winter, and the wood and timber marketed. 
The next August, a heavy fire burns up the vegetable 
mould on and near the surface, and the ashes lelt, ope- 
rating as a powerful and unnatural stimulus on so light 
a soil, only cause it to give up its organic matter, its 
fertility, the more speedily. Rye is sown, and yields so 
fine a crop that another of the same kind is put in the 
next fall, and possibly a light sprinkling of grass-seed 
with it. At the end of five years, the land is so far 
exhausted, that five acres will not keep an old sheep 
alive, through the summer. Then again, a valuable 
tillage-field, which has had the protection of this wood 
from bleak winds, is now exposed to every northern 
blast, which, in this climate, is a serious consideration. 
Had the inconsiderate owner just taken off his wood, 
and ‘‘ therewith been content,” leaving his hill-side to 
be covered with another growth of trees, he could have 
sold it to-day, if he wished, for twice what it will now 
bring. 

Ten years ago, I cut the wood off a long stretch of 
side-hill, and in my inexperience, burnt over a portion 
of it for pasturage. The remainder was left to grow 
up again to wood. Many of the young trees are 6 to 
8 inches through; they are all very straight and thrifty, 
and I value one acre of this land more than five acres 
af that which is in pasture. I shall not again perma- 


nently ctear up my steep hill-sides. 








At the solicitation of a railroad friend, a short time 
since, I accompanied him into the country directly south 
of this, to examine and estimate the value of some 
‘“wood-lots.” I was forcibly strack with the amount of 
rugged, barren land, inaccessible for agricultural pur- 
, Which had been thrown into open country, even 
by the present owners. Had a second growth of wood 
been permitted to run up on the land, instead of subject- 
ing it to the burning and cropping process, it would 
have been now worth far more to the owners;—for a 
railroad is tapping that country, with its large and 
clamorous demands for wood and timber. Riding along 
with an old inhabitant of one of the towns visited, he 
pointed out a wood-lot which was cut over twenty 
years since, and suffered to grow up again to wood, con- 
trary to the usual custom. It was sold at auction, a 
short time since, for $3,400. It would not have brought 
over $800, had it been in pasture from the time it was 
cleared. 


poses 


Warm hill-sides, having an eastern or southern slope, 
send up a second growth of wood with great rapidity. 
Although they may not eventually, support so heavy a 
growth as strong level land, they will yet produce all 
the wood they are capable of sustaining, much sooner. 
A friend directed my attention the other day, to a tract 
of land, with an eastern slope, in a neighboring town, 
which was cleared of an original growth of wood, 25 
years ago, and left to itself to produce another growth 
from the sprout. The land, with its present standing 
wood, was appraised a year or two since, at $50 an 
acre. Ten dollars an acre, is all that similar land, in 
pasture, in that vicinity, has ever been worth. By the 
application of a little arithmetic then, we find that the 
increase of this second growth of wood has been equal 
to 16 per cent. interest, per annum, on the worth of the 
land, without a dollar’s expense for the cultivation,— 
that is, $10, at 16 per cent. simple interest, for 25 
years, amounts to $40; to which add the principal, the 
worth of the land, and we have $50, the appraised pre- 
sent value per acre. 

Take another view. The importance of a due pro- 
portion of wood in equalising moisture, and preserving 
the constancy of our small! springs and brooks, as well 
as restraining, in a great measure, the sudden rise and 
overflow of our rivers, is well known to observing men. 
Several fine springs and little brooks, which were fami- 
liar friends in boyhood, have either entirely disappeared, 
or are only seen for a season in the spring. 

‘In wet seasons, the decayed leaves and spongy soil 
of wood lands retain a large proportion of the falling 
rains, and give back the moisture in time of drouth, by 
evaporation, or through the medium of springs. They 
thus both check the sudden flow of water from the sur- 
face into the streams and low grounds, and prevent the 
drouths of summer from parching our pastures and dry- 
ing up the rivulets which water them. On the other 
hand, where too large a proportion of the surface is 
bared of wood, the action of the summer sun and wind 
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scorches the hills which are no longer shaded or shel- 
tered by trees, the springs and rivulets that found their 
supply in the bibulous soil of the forest disappear, and 
the farmer is obliged to surrender his meadows to his 
eatile, which can no longer find food in his pastures, 
and sometimes even to drive them miles for water. 
Again, the vernal and autumnal rains, and the melting 
snows of winter, no Jonger intercepted aud absorbed by 
the leaves or the open soil of the woods, but falling 
everywhere upon a comparatively hard and even surface, 
flow swiltly over the smooth ground, washing away the 
vegetable mould as they seek their natural outlet, fil! 
every ravine with a torrent, and convert every river in- 
to an ocean,’’* 

Several successful attempts have been made within 
my observation, in improving rugged and exhausted 
Jands by planting them out to trees. Within sight 
while writing, is a knol] that has Leen completely re- 
novated by a plantation of the white locust. It was 
ariginally, a coarse worthless gravel, barren of herbage 
of any kind. I remember that the proprietor was 
laughed at by his neighbors for attempting to grow 
trees on his barren gravel. The locusts got root how- 
ever, and although their growth was slow and feeble, 
they gradually formed a soil by the annual shedding of 


their leaves; and as the soil became thus strengthened, | 


their growth became more vigorous, new shoots sprang 
ap in all directions from the roots; and after awhile, clo- 
ver and other grasses, began to appear on the open 
ground. I have been curious to observe the gradual 
improvement of this land. Last summer I noticed that 
the grass was very luxuriant, and would have yielded at 
the rate of a ton or more of hay to the acre, in the open 
spots. The locust wonderfully endows a poor soil with 
new energy and fertility. It seems to make its demands 
for nourishment more largely upon the atmosphere than 
any other tree, and gains foothold in soils absolutely bar- 
ren of fertility. Then again, its leaves are small, with 
very rough edges, lying perfectly still where they fall, 
while those of most other trees are blown about by the 
winds, collecting in hollows or in large leaps. 

In my notice of Mr. Rice’s farming. last year, I re- 
marked that he plowed up a large tract of unprodue- 
tive hill-side, several years ago, and planted it with 
chestnuts, in rows four feet apart every way. The first 
sprouts coming up rather crooked and scrubby, he went 
over the field and ent them down close to the ground, 
which caused new sprouts to shoot up straight and vi- 
gorous. 
the ground, and grow more and more rapidly as the 
soil becomes strengthened by the annnal deposit of 
leaves. 


So well satisfied is he with the experiment, | 











The trees are very thrifty, completely shade | ‘ : 
, and grow upon a poor hilly soil, resting on gneiss, mi- 


| 


that he is now placing other worthless lands in a simi- | 


lar course of improvement. 

The late Hon. John Lowell, the first and most zeal. 
ous advocate for improvements of this kind in New 
England, planted three acres of waste land on his es- 
tate at Roxbury, Mass., to a variety of forest trees,— 
the whole value of the land not being $10 per annum. 

In a communication upon the subject, he says, “The 
land was about half of it plowed and kept open with 
potatoes for two years, and then abandoued to the 
course of nature. The pines were taken up out of the 
forest with great care, not more than five feet high. 
Wherever I had the cupidity or impatience to introduce 
a larger tree, I either lost it or it beeame sickly. In 


some places I planted acorns, and as to my hard-wood | ; : . 
‘been the case, and the value of the soil might have 


forest trees, transplanted from the woods, finding they 
looked feeble and sickly when they shot out. I instantly 
sawed them off at the ground or near it. 
ed some resolution, but I have been abundantly paid 
for it. 





* Address of Hon. Geo. P. Marsh. 


This requir- 





‘* The result of this experiment is this, that in a pe- 
riod of from thirteen to filteen years, I have raised a 
young, beautiful and thrifty plantation, comprising, 
almost every variety of tree, which we have in Massa- 
chusetts, which are now from twenty-five to thirty-five 
feet high, and some of which, the thriftiest white pines, 
actually measure from nine to twelve inches in diame- 
ter. The loppings and thinning out of these trees, now 
furnish abundance of light fuel for summer use, and up- 
on as accurate a calculation as I am able to make, I 
am convinced that the present growth, cut down at the 
expiration of 14 yrs. from the time of planting, would am- 
ply pay for the land at the price it would have brought.” 

Mr. S. Brown, in a communication to the Boston 
Cultivator, says—* I have one acre of land which, 30 
years ago, was not worth more than ten dollars; [have 
no reeollection of there being a tree upon it, with the 
exception of one apple tree, and some scattering bush- 
es; the appearance of the soil was such as to forbid 
any attempt at cultivation, and my eattle have rambled 
over it from that day to this; in the mean time, the 
young pines voluntarily sprung up and became a forest, 
and now, I would not thank any man to pay me $60 
for the standing wood on that acre. Now, if any man 
can tel] me how to improve such land to better advan- 
tage, I would thank him for the information.” 

Mr. Webster has a great variety of thrifty promising 
young forest trees on his estate at Marshfield, which he 
lias raised by planting the seeds. There are several 
reasous for preferring this mode of cultivation to that 
of transplanting. The expense of planting seed is 
less than that of transplanting trees; the trees will 
be straighter and more vigorous; they neither require 
staking nor watering; and at the end of eight or ten 
years they will ordinarily have acquired a much larger 
growth than trees transplanted at the same time. 

The success in attempting improvements by planting 
waste or exhausted iauds to wood and timber, will very 
much depend upon choosing those kinds of trees that are 
most naturally adapted to the soil. Prof. Johnston has 
some very interesting remarks upon this point, a part 
of which I will ventare to quote. Speaking of the im- 
provements going on in Europe, in renovating exhaust- 
ed lands by planting trees, he says: 

“ The most precise observations on the subject with 
which I am acquainted, are those which have been 
made in the extensive plantations of the late Duke of 
Athol. These plantations consist chiefly of white larch, 


ea-slate, and clay-slate. In six or seven years the low- 
er branches spread out, become interlaced and com- 
pletely overshadow the ground. Nothing, therefore, 
grows upon it till the trees are 24 years old, when the 
spines of the lower branches, beginning te fall, the first 
considerable thinning takes place. Air and Jight being 
thus re-admitted, grasses spring up and a fine sward is 
g The ground, which previously 
was worth only 9d. or 1s. (rent 7) per acre as a sheep 
pasture, at the end of 30 years becomes worth from 7s. 
to 10s. per acre. 

“ On the soil planted by the Duke of Athol, the larch 
shot up luxuriantly, while the Scoteh fir lingered and 
laneuished in its growth. Thus the quantity of leaves 
produced and annually shed by the former was vastly 
ereater than by the latter tree. Had the Scoteh fir 
thriven better than the larch, the reverse might have 


gradually produced, 


been increased in a greater proportion by plantations of 
the former tree. 

“In recard to the relative improving power of the 
several species of trees, the most rational natural rule 
by which our practice should be guided, seems to be 
contained in these three propositions:— . 
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1. That the soil will be most improved by those trees 
which thrive best upon it. 

2. Among those which thrive equally, by such as 
yield the largest produce of leaves, and—— 

3. Among such as yield an equal weight of leaves, 


by those whose Jeaves contain the largest proportion of 


inorganic matter—which bring up from beneath, that 
is, and spread over the surface in largest quantity, the 
materials of a fertile soil. 

‘The mode in ‘which the lower branches of the larch 
spread out and overshadow the surface is not without 
its influence upoo the ultimate improvement which the 
soil exhibits. All vegetation being prevented, the land 
besides receiving a yearly manure of vegetable mould, 
is made to lie for upwards of twenty years in uninter- 
rupted naked tallow. It is sheltered also from the beat- 
ing of the rain drops, which descend slowly and gently 
upon it, bearing principles of fertility instead of wash- 
ing out the valuable saline substances it may contain, 
Beneath the overshadewing beanches of a forest, the 
soil is also protected from the wind, and to this protec- 
tion Sprengel attributes much of that rapid improve- 
ment so generally experienced where lands are covered 
with wood. The winds bear along particles of earthy 
matter* which they deposit again in the still forests ; 
and thus gradually form a soil even on the most naked 
places.” 

Thousands of acres of waste lands in New England, 
entirely unprofitable to the owners and to community, 
might, by judicious planting with trees, be redeemed 
from their sterility,—thus adding, in effect, to the ter- 
ritorial extent as well as wealth of the country; besides 
in many cases five-folding the value of individual estates 
thus planted. Numerous instances might be given in 
proof of this statement. . 

It is worthy of separate and particular consideration 
that our country is fast becoming penetrated in every 
direction by railroads, whose consumption of wood ts so 
enormous that we must look well to our forests, or they 
will vanish. The facilities of transportation which they 
afford will induce a greater demand for lumber and 
stuff for turning purposes, for the manufactorics near 
the sea-board. Thus new and greater inducements 
for the cultivation and preservation of woodlands are 
yearly becoming developed, urging our farmers to 
awake to the importance of this subject. 

In treating this topic at this time, I have chosen to 
give a somewhat desultory statement and citation of 
facts and principles which are so palpable as to come 
within the observation of every one, rather than a me- 
thodical and formal essay ;—hoping by this means the 
more surely to attract the attention of the practical 
farmer. F. Honsroox. Brattleboro’, Vt. Feb. 1849. 








Different Varieties of the Or. 





The Midd!e-Horns. 





Tue Hererorp Brerp.—As this valuable breed has 
been introduced, and is increasing in several sections of 
the ceuntry, we offer a few remarks in reference to its 
history and qualities. 

We have mentioned in a previous chapter, that the 
Herefords are a branch of one of the original stocks of 
Britain. They have been known in certain districts for 
an indefinite period; but it was not until after the mid- 
die of the last century that any systematic attempts 
were made to improve the breed. The first effort of 
this kind, of which we have any authentic account, was 
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* It has been observed that on spots purposely sheltered from 
the wind and rain on every side, the quantity of dust that is collect- 
ed, when pressed duwn, is in three years equal to one line, or ia 36 
years, to one inch tn thickness —SPRENGEL. 
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made by Bensamin Tomxins, of Wellington-Court, 





Herefordshire. He commenced, according to Prof 
Low, about the year 1766, with two cows, which, pre- 
vious to his purchase of them, had often attracted his 
attention on account of their singular aptitude to fatten. 


| Mr. Eyron, the compiler of the ‘ Herd-Book of Here- 


ford Cattle,” states that he was informed by the family 
of Mr. Tomkins, that one of the cows “ was a grey, 
and the other a dark red with a spotted face.” The 
former Mr. T. called Pigeon and the latter Mottle. Js 
appears that Mr. T. kept two families from these two 
cows—one of a grey color, called the Pigeon branch, 
and the other of a red color, with white or mottled face, 
called the Mottle branch—and they have been contin- 
ued tothis day. The Rev. J. R. Smyrites, of Lynch- 
Court, Hereiordshire, a gentleman, who for a long pe- 
riod was distinguished as a breeder of Hereford stock, 
speaking of the two families alluded to, in a late num- 
ber of the Mark-Lane Express, says—‘‘ the grey ones 
are considered the oldest breed, and by many people, 
considered the best; from long experience, I am inclin- 
ed to think they possess more constitution and more qua- 
lity than the white-faced ones, and generally more sise 
than the mottled-faced ones.” 

From the two cows mentioned, Mr. Tomkins bred a 
large herd; from which he supplied other breeders with 
choice animals, during his lifetime, and shortly after 
his death in 1819, the entire stock was disposed of at 
public auction. The prices obtained deserve noiice. 
Fifty-two animals—among which were twenty-two 
steers, from calves to two-year-olds, and two heifer- 
calves,—brought the aggregate sum of £4673 14s.— 
averaging £99 17s. 62. ($449.374 each.) One bull 
sold to Lord Talbot for £588, and several cows and 
heifers brought £215 to £273 each. This stock 
was purchased by breeders in different parts of the 
kingdom, and laid the foundation of many eminent 
herds. (See Herd-Book of Hereford Cattle, appendix, 
pp. 1 to 23.) 

Another noted early breeder of Herefords was Mr. 
Tutry, of Huntington, near Hereford. His were chief- 
ly of the grey stock; and Mr. Smythies, in the article 
above referred to, states that their descendants are still 
known as ‘‘ the Huntington breed.” 

Mr. Smythies was for forty years, one of the largest 
breeders of Hereford cattle in England—rearing, as he 
states about seventy calves yearly. He purchased his 
first stock in 1802, of Mr. Tully of Clirow, a relative 
of the before-named gentleman of this name. He was 
induced to adopt this stock by the recommendation of 
the celebrated grazier, Mr. J. Westcar, of Creslow, 
near Aylesbury. Mr. Smythies relates, that meetin 
Mr. Westcar at the Hereford fair, the latter anata 
—‘* This is the fiflteth October fair I have attended in 
this town, without missing one. I graze five hundred 
oxen every year, and the best beasts I ever fed, were 
bred by Mr. Tully of Huntington, and Mr. Skegrue of 
Stretton Court, both near Hereford.” 

Mr. Smytbies closed business in 1843, at which time 
he sold at public auction, 131 head of cows, heifers and 
bulls. He had a previous sale in 1823, at which sixty 
six head of breeding stock were sold. We have not 
the prices obtained at either sale. 

The late Mr. Joun Price, of Poole-House, Worces. 
tershire, commenced breeding Hereford cattle in 1814, 
with several animals purchased of Mr. Tomkins above 
mentioned. He continued to breed on an extensive 
seale till 1841. In October of that year, he disposed 
of his stock at public sale. Ninety-nine animals—cows 
heifers and bulls, breught an aggregate of £5328— 
averaging £53 16s. 4jd. each. At a previous sale, 
in 1816, he sold one hundred and twenty-six head of 
Herefords, comprising fourteen bulls of various ages, 
six bull calves, one hundred and six breeding cows, 
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heifers and calves, which together brought £6850 12s. 
6d.—averaging £54 8s. 2d. each.* 

We deem it important to state these prices, that it 
may be seen how they compare with those of other 
breeds. Numerous other sales of Herefords might be 
cited, at which prices about as high as the foregoing, 
were obtained. 

Some of the principal breeders of Herefords in Eng- 
land at the present time, are W. F. Hosss, Joun and 
Wo. Hewer, Lord TALBOT, Sir H. Hosxyns, S. As- 
Ton and Sir Francis Lawrey. In reference to the 
stock of the two last-mentioned breeders, Mr. Smytu- 
irs, in the Mark-Lane Express of Feb. 5th, last, 
makes the following challenge in order to test the rela- 
tive merits of the Short-horns, Devons and Herefords: 

‘*T will show one hundred Hereford beasts, which 
were the property of Sir Francis Lawley, Bart., on the 
Ist of January, 1849, and the same number which were 
the property of Mr. Aston, of Lynch Court, on the 
same day, against an equal number, the property of 
any two breeders of Short-horns or Devons in any part 
of Great Britain, on the same day, for one hundred sove- 
reigns. I am wiliing to leave the decision to the three 
judges at the last Smithfield show, two of whom are 
unknown to me, even by sight.” 


Mr. S. also makes the following offer:—‘‘ I am also 
ready to place four Hereford calves, on the Ist of May 
next, in the hands of any respect table grazier in the 
midland counties, against four Short-horns and four De- 
vons; no calf to ‘be more than four months old on that 
day ; "the twelve calves to be turned to grass together, 
to ‘have nothing but grass till the 20th ‘of October fol- 
lowing, then to be put into stalls, and to be fed as the 
grazier thinks proper; but the food to be weighed to 


-each lot, till the following May, when they shall be 


again turned to grass, and have nothing but what they 
get there till the Ist of October; then to be again ta- 
ken into the stalls, and the food weighed as before; the 
whole to be shown as extra stock at the Smithfield 
Show, at the bazaar, and after the show to be slaugh- 
tered, the four beasts that pay the best to be the win- 
ners.” 

The predominant characteristic of the Hereford 








* In 1859, Mr. Price gave a public challenge to show twenty 
cows and a bull of his own breeding, against the same number of 


.-any one person’s breeding, and of any breed—open to all England 


-—but it was not accepted 





breed of cattle, is a disposition to fatten.* It is for 
the beef chiefly, that they, as well as the ‘‘ Herd- 
Book” short-horns, are bred in England. In dairy 
properties, the Herefords are believed equal to any high 
bred breed—all such breeds being doubtless inferior to 
some others in which the milking property has received 
more attention in breeding. 


The show of fat cattle by the Smithfield Club, Lon- 
don, is the on' - exhibition of note in Britain, where the 
different breeds are brought into direct competition with 
each other. Here the Herefords and Short-horns have 
long been rivals, and have contested with various sue- 
cess. In looking over most of the results for a period 
of thirty-nine years, we think it may be assumed that 
in the classes for uxen and steers, the Herefords have 
taken more prizes than any other breed. For the pri- 
zes on fat cows, they have ‘been less successful than the 
Short-horns. 

As an example of the success of a single competitor 
at Smithfield, it may not be amiss to mention that Mr. 
Westcar, abovementioned, took the first prize in class 
I., (oxen) in 1810, 1812, 1813, 1814,and 1815. The 
animals in every case were Herefords. The dead 
weights of the four first were as follows—quarters, 
hide and loose tallow included, 2147; 2059; 1953; and 
2141 pounds. We have not the weight of the fifth. 
Mr. Smythies states that Mr. Westecar sold, at differ- 
ent times, twenty Hereford oxen, ‘“‘for two thousand one 
hundred and fifty pounds.” The statement was proved 
by an extract from Mr. Westcar’s books, giving the 
date of sale, the name of the butcher they were sold 
to, and the several sums paid for them. ‘* Six of them,” 
it is said, ‘‘ were sold in one deal to Mr. Giblet, of 
Bond-street, for six hundred pounds.” 





*In a paper by E. F. Wetrzs, published in the Farmer’s Maga- 
zine for February, 1848, the following sensible remarks are 
made in regard to the properties of Herefords :—‘‘ It is allowed 
on all hands, I believe, that the properties in which Herefords 
stand pre-eminent among the middle-sized breeds, are in the pro- 
duction of oxen, and their superiority of flesh. On these points 
there is little chance of their being excelled. It should, however, 
be borne in mind that the best oxen ore not produced from the 
largest cows, nor is a superior quality of flesh, such as is consid- 
ered very soft to the touch, with thin skin. It is the union of these 
two qualities which often characterises the Short-horns; but the 
Hereford breeders should endeavor to maintain a higher. stundard 
of excellence—that for Which the best of the breed have always 
been esteemed—a moderately thick, mellow hide, with a well- 
apportioned combination of softness with elasticity. A sufficiency 
of hair is also desirable, and if accompanied with a disposition to 
curl moderately, it is more in esteem j but that which has a harsh 
and wiry feel, is objectionable.” 
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The beef of the Herefords is of fine quality, and 


commands a price in the English markets equal to any 
except that of the Highland Scotch. The following 
extract from a jate number of the Agricultural Ga- 
zette, giving the price current at the Smithfield Market, 
shows about the usual range: 


Per stone of eight pounds. cc ae 
Best Scots. Herefords, &C.,....cccccccesevcceccscees 44to 48 
Zest Short-horns,....-. a re ae ey “—ererm © fF fe 


Youatt says—‘‘ there are few cattle more prized in 
the market than the genuine Herefords.” In respect 
to size, they rank next to the Short-horns. The wri- 
ter just referred to, observes:—‘‘ they fatten to a much 
greater weight than the Devons, and run from 50 to 70 
score—[ 1,000 to 1,400 lbs.,] the four quarters. A to- 
lerable cow will average 35 to 50 score—{700 to 1,000 


ibs.] *** The hide is considerably thicker than that of 


the Devons, and the beasts are morehardy compared with 
the Devons, they are shorter in the leg, and also in the 
carcass; higher, and breader, and heavier in the chine ; 
rounder and wider across the hips, and better covered 
with fat; the thigh fuller and more muscular, and 
the shoulders larger and coarser.” The latter remark 
may be true as to the two breeds in general, but most 
of the Herefords we have seen, have not been coarse in 
the shoulder. 

There have been comparatively but few importations 
of Herefords to America. The principal one, and that 
from which the breed has been chiefly disseminated 
through the counrtry, was that of Messrs. Corning & 
SornaM, consisting of 5 bulls and 17 cows and heilers, 
imported in 1840. These were mostly from the herds 
of Mr. J. Hewer, and Mr. Warker. Mr. C. N. 
Bement purchased a bull and heifer in 1839. The bull 
died shortly after, and the cow and her increase were 
added to the first mentioned herd. Hon. H. Cray, of 
Kentucky, imported two bulls and two heifers of this 
breed in 1817. We do not know who was the breeder 
ef this steck, or whether they were of the most es- 
teemed families of Herefords. In an account of them, 
written by Mr. Clay, published in the 4merican Far- 
mer, 1822, he states that the price paid in England for 
the four, was £105 sterling. From this we should in- 
fer that they were not from a herd of the highest re- 
pute. He states that ene of the buils died on his jour- 
ney from Baltimore to Kentucky. We have understood 
that the increase from these animals was not large. 
In 1824, Admiral Corrin, of the Royal Navy, pre- 
sented te the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture, a Hereferd buli and heifer. They were 
bred by Sir J. G. Corrrerer, whose stock was from 
Mr. Yarworth, and his from Mr. Benj. Tomkins, the 
first noted breeder of Heretords. The cow never bred. 
The bull was kept several years by the late hon. Isaac 
C. Bates, of Northampton, Mass., and left a valuable 
progeny. 

Besides the above importations, we are informed that 
Morpecat Hate, Esq., sent some Herefords to Steu- 
ben county, N. Y., many years ago. We have no par- 
ticulars in regard to their importation. [See remarks 
of Judge Leann, in The Cultivator for 1845, p. 109.] 

As to the success of the Herefords in this country, 
we believe they have given general satisfaction to 
those who have given them a fair trial. They have 
good constitutions, thrive readily, and are more active 
than any other cattle of so large a size. But few of 
the full bloods have as yet been fattened or worked. 
The half bloods show a decided superiority over the 
common stock of the conntry, for these purposes. In 
respect to dairy properties, we think they have, as com- 
pared with other breeds, 
Short-horns, proved better here than some anticipated. 
From what we have seen, we think it would not be dif- 
ficult to breed good dairy stock from Herefords ; though 
it i: probable, that the development of their dairy qua- 
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especially ‘‘ Herd-Book ” | 


| 


lities, would be to some extent, a sacrifice of the dis- 
position to fatten. We know that good dairy cows are 
met with in this breed. Their milk is generaliy rich, 
and like that of the Devons, yields a large proportion 
of the best of butter. In 1839, the Royal Agricultural 
Society offered a prize of fifteen sovereigns for the cow 
‘* best calculated for dairy purposes ”—the competition 
being open to all breeds in the kingdom. This prize 
was taken by the Rev. J. R. Smytbies, for a Hereford. 
The second prize was awarded for a Short-horn. Se- 
veral other Herefords were entered for the prize—a cir- 
cumstance which proves that cows were to be had of 
this breed, in the dairy qualities of which, their own- 
ers had such confidence, as to show them against any 
others. This was the only occasion on which the 
Royal Society has brought the different breeds into com- 
petition with each other—the class having been from 
the time abolished. 

Mr. Smythies, in a late communication in the Mark- 
Lane Express, before referred to, says—‘‘ I have seen 
Hereford cows milk well, and had ove myself which 
made eleven pounds of butter a week lo. taree months.” 
This may have been the cow on whica he received 
the above mentioned prize, though this is noi stated. 
But he observes that beef is much more profitable in 
his section than dairy products, and on this aecount ‘‘it 
is not an object with a Hereford breeder to have good 
milkers.” 

The milking property in cattle, undoubtedly depends 
on the object and skill of the breeder. The late John 
Price, in a communication published in the Farmer's 
Magazine for January, 1841, observes:—‘‘ Experience 
has taught me, that no animals possessing form and 
other requisites, giving them a great disposition to fat- 
ten, are calculated to give much milk; nor is it reason- 
able to suppose they should; it would be in direet op- 
position to the law of nature. Had I willed it twenty 
years ago, my belief is, that I could, by this time, have 
bred twenty cows, purely from my own herd, [ Here- 
fords,] whieh should have given a sufficient quantity of 
milk for (paying) dairy purposes; and I am_ equally 
confident that, in the same period, I could have bred a 
similar number, that would not at any time have given 
twenty quarts of milk per day among them. I feel con- 
fident that I could effect either of these objects much 
more easily and certainly than I could blend the two 
properties in the same animal,—retaining also the form 
and quality best adapted to live hard and feed—{[fat- 
ten. ]” 

But it is not to be expected that the Herefords, or 
any other bredd of cattle, will take the place of all 
other breeds in all situations. On this point, the obser- 
vation of C. Hitwtarp, in his “‘ Practical Farming 
and Grazing,” is worthy of notice:—‘‘ There are four 
different breeds of cattle that are, for different soils, 
situations and purposes, superior to any other cattle in 
the world. The Durhams, (or as they are commonly 
ealled, the improved short-horns,) and the Herefords, 
for the best pastures; the North Devons for the short 
pasture on warm light soils; and the Scots for the wild 
and cold pasturage. These four breeds of cattle will 
ever remain pure, because it is thought that they ean- 
not be permanently benefitted by crossing with any oth- 
er breed.” 


CemeEnts.—Soak isinelass in water till it is soft, then 
dissolve it inthe smallest quantity of proof-spirits, with 
the aid of a gentle heat. In 2 ounces of this dissolve 10 


grains of ammoniacum, and while still liquid, add a solu- 
tion-of half a drachm of mastich in three drachms of 
| rectified spirits, stir them well together, and put the mix- 
| ture into small bottles, which are to be kept covered. 
This cement, when used, is to be liquified by putting the 
bottle into hot water. 
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Drainage of Land. 





The principal object of draining is to take away sur- 
plus water, but in effecting this, other important bene- 
fits are secured. It is obvious that a larger quantity 
of water in the soil than is required for the support of 
plants, is injurious. It is injurious in various ways. 
That wet lands are ‘ cold and sour,” is a common ex- 
pression, and an acquaintance with the principles 
which this condition of the soil involves, shows that the 
popular idea is correct. It has been repeatedly proved 
that evaporation produces coldness,—that in the exha- 
lation of moisture, heat is also carried off,—and this is 
one of the reasons why a wet soil is really a cold one. 
That such a soil is also sour, is proved by the fact that 
vegetable matters form acids, when decomposed in wa- 
ter. The sourness of peat may be taken as an exam- 
ple. Prof. JoHNsTon observes—‘ When [soils are] 
soaked in water, their vegetable matter either deeom- 
poses very slowly, or produces acid compounds, more 
or less injurious to the plant, and even exerts injurious 
chemical re-actions upon the earthy and saline constitu- 
ents of the soil.” 

One of the first objects in the production of any plant, 
is to secure a temperature congenial to its habits. Fve- 
ry person may have observed that vegetation makes no 
progress till the weather becomes sufffeiently warm. 
Different species of plants require different degrees of 
heat; but as a general rule, those which grow in the 
lowest temperature, are least valuable. 

The effect of drainage has been found highly favora- 
ble in raising the temperature of soils. Experiments 
have been made which proved that, at seven inch- 
es below the surface, the average degree of heat 
for thirty-six successive days, on a soil which had been 
underdrained and pulverised, was ten degrees higher 
than on a soil precisely similar, that had not been drain- 
ed and worked. [See experiments of Mr. Parkes, Jour- 
nal Royal Ag. Society vol. v. pp. 141, 143.] The 
more rapid growth and perfect: maturity of erops on 
drained lands, is doubtless attributable, in a considera- 
ble degree, to the higher temperature thus attained, and 
is an evidence of the great value of drainage in high 
latitudes, where, from the shortness of the season, the 
results of agricultural labors are peculiarly uncertain. 

It may be safely assumed that draining is the basis of 
the great improvement which has taken place in Brit- 
ish husbandry within the last fifty years. In America, 


the practice of draining systematically, can hardly be 
Various trials have, 


said to have been introduced. 





however, been made in different parts of the country ; 
the subject is beginning to attract great attention, and 
we expect, shortly, to see the business carried on large- 
ly and profitably. 

” It has been objected that drainage is less necessary 
here than in Britain—that in our drier climate, crops 
are more liable to injury from drouth than moisture, 
To this it may be replied, that proper drainage, with a 
thorough working of the soil, is the best possible 
protection against drouth. A little observation will 
convince any person that those lands are most affected 
by drouth, which at some seasons of the year are too 
wet; of this class are stiff clays, and soils with a “hard 
pan ” subsoil. Clays, which are not drained, keep the 
water so long on the surface, that the soil ‘‘ runs to- 
gether” and forms a mortar, whieh, when the water 
has evaporated, becomes like sun burnt bricks—un- 
workable, and totally unfit for the growth of plants. 
On the hard-pan soil, the surface is completely satura- 
ted with water in spring, or in wet weather, the com- 
pact subsoil not permitting it to soak into the earth. In 
both eases, the workable soil is usually thin, and as 
soon as a drouth comes on, the plants droop, and ‘“be- 
cause they have not much root, they wither away.” 
Crops on such soils are very precarious; the only bed 
for their roots at any time, is the little portion moved 
by the plow, and it is but a small part of the time, com- 
paratively, that even this is wholly available to them— 
it being almost always either too wet or too dry. The 
roots cannot, perhaps, penetrate the hard subsoil, or if 
they do, are liable to be brought in contact with sub- 
stances more or less poisonous to vegetation. The ef- 
fect of drainage in such cases, is to increase the depth 
of the soil, to render it more permeable to the roots of 
plants, and less liable to be affected by drouth. 


The first action of the drain is to take away the wa- 
ter from that part of the soil with which it is in direct 
contact. A contraction of the soil soon follows, and 
cracks are formed, beginning at the drain, and extend 
ing laterally and vertically, which admit the percola- 
tion of water and conduct it into the drain. When the 
soil is thus bronght into a state which allows the water 
readily to pass thronch it, the former difficulties of its 
running together and baking, are obviated ; the soil re- 
mains open and friable, and p'ants are protected against 
extremes of wet and drouth. 

It is a fact that plants suffer less from drouth on a 
friable soil, than on a compact one; as may be seen by 
a comparison of crops on clay and'oam. This results 
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from two causes. The roots of plants have more scope 
in a loose soil, and are thus enabled to draw support | 
from a greater source. A mellow soil is also most 
moist, in time of drouth—pul verization favoring the as- 
cent of moisture from below, as well as its absorption 
from the atmosphere. A heap of moulding sand will 
seldom dry but to a little depth, while hard clay in the 
same situation will become almost destitute of mois- 
ture. 

Professor Nor Ton, in his lecture on draining given at 
Hartford in 1847, states that during the extreme drouth 


which prevailed i in Scotland in 1845, it was found that | 


in all ordinary cases, the crops on drained land with- 
stood the dreuth mach better than those on undrain- 
ed, “ because of the greater depth of soil available to 
the plant.” And he adds that ‘it is now a proposition 
regarded among the best English and Scotch farmers 
as completely established, that drained land is not only 
better in wet seasons, but indry seasons also.” [Culti- 
vator for Jan. 1848.] / 
The full benefit of subsotl plowing, on tenaceous 


| 


suils, canret be fully obtained without thorough drain- | 


ing. If the water is not drawn off, it soon packs the 
soil together again, after the plow has beer used. Prof. 
Norton states, that where drains have been laid at pro- 


per distances in hard-pan soils, the air and rains soon | 


break up the crust, the water filters through inte the 
drain, and the ocheous deposit is gradually dissolved 
and carried away. -Air and heat being thus admitted 
into the soil, the noxious compounds which had there 
formed are deceinposed, and wholesome feod tor plants 
ts produced. 

In regard to the question—Where {s it proper to 
make drains? it may be said that they are necessary 
wherever the character of the natural vegetation indi- 
cates water. Rushes, ferns, and what are generally 
called water grasses, always grow where there is tuo 
much water in the soil, at certain seasons of the year, 
for the growth of the more valuable plants. W hen the 
soil is preperly drained, these aquatic plants can ne 
tonger live. There is se -arcely a field on any common 
farm, that has not spots that would be benefited by the 
drain, even for grass, and still more for grain and ve- 
getables. The farmer thinks, perhaps, that as the pro- 
duce of grass is apparently large, nothing is wanting. 
But it must be recollected that the produce of wet land 
is of less weight and value in proportion to its bulk, 
than that of dry land. if the land is in pasture, ani- 
mals will reject the herbage that grows on these damp 
spots, till forced by hunger to eat it. If the grass is 
made into hay, the same reluctance of anima!s to eat it 
is manifested, and their loss of flesh when kept on it, ts 
evidence of its want ef natriment. Prof. Norton states 
that analyses of samples of grain from two fields, one 
drained and the other undrained, showed a decided in- 
feriority in that from the undrained field. It is plain, 
therefore, that draining net only increases the quantity 
of produce, but also improves the quality. 


Another great advantage of draining, is the preven- 
tion of grain and grass from being ‘‘ winter-killed.” 
This effect is caused hy sudden freezing of the ground 
while the surface is wet. Land on which wheat and 
rye have been very uncertain from this cause, are foand 
to produce the best crops after having been thoroughly 
underdrained. 

But the advantages of draining in a sanatory view, 
are in many instances of the highest mportanes. Ti is 
well known that staorant water is very pre jndicial to 
health. In those sections of ovr enntntey which are par- 
ticularly subject to bilious fevers, and fever and aeue, 
the soil usually abounds in vegetable matter, and during 
wet seasons is flooded with water, which frequ ently co- 
vers a large portion of the surface for several days or 
weeks, and fin ally goes off chiefly by evaporation. Sad 


| daced by malaria. 


experience has taughi the inhabitants of those sections 
to regard such floodings as the precursors of sickness. 
| Similar causes have produced like etlects in Europe. An 
eminent physician, Dr. McNas, observes—‘‘ After twen- 
ty-six years’ practice, I venture to add, that I have 
searcely ever had a case of-typhus fever in a malignant 
form, without discovering some stagnant drain, or over 
charged cesspool, or some other manifest cause of ma- 
laria, in the immediate residence of the patient.” An 
other writer observes in reference to the situation of a 
neighborhood where fevers had prevailed—* Most of 
the houses surround an undrained common, fuil of pools 
of stagnant water, that in the winter season overflow. 
In the summer months, and greater part of the spring 
and autumn, they are stagnant, and undoubtedly, a 
fruitful source of malaria.” 

The benefits of drainage on the health of the inhabi- 
tants of wet and marshy districts, have been striking. 
An English report on this subject, says in reference to 
one district, where the inhabitants were formerly expo- 
sed te the malaria of marshy lands,—‘ for the last few 
years, owing to the excellent pian of draining, very 
few diseases have occurred that can be said to be pro- 
There is very little ague, searcely 
any continued fever, and a case of typhus fever has not 
heen known alone the borders for the last three or four 
years. Some years back, a great portion of the parish- 
es adjoining these marshes, was under water from the 
end of autumn to the early part of the following spring ; 


_then fevers and agues of all characters prevailed to a 


very great extent.” Much testimony of a character 
like this, has been obtained in Britain, and leaves no 
doubt of the great benelits of drainage in regard to 
health. 

Several diseases of domestic animals, such as “ liver- 


‘complaint ” in cattle, and “ ret” in sheep, are known 


to be connected with the same causes which produce 
the diseases in man above mentioned. The effects of ma- 
jaria and watery succulent herbage, in producing the 
ret, have leng been known. As might be expected, 


‘the health of sheep and cattle has been benefitted 


by drainage to an equal or greater degree than that of 
the haman race. C. W. JoHNson states that the rural 
population ef drained districts in England, have often 
remarked the favorable effects of drainage on the health 
and improvement of animals. by which losses of stock 
have been prevented to a great extent. 

There is no insuperable obstacle to the drainage of 
these sections of this country which have heretofore 
been so subject te particular diseases. A gentieman of 
creat experience in draining, states that drains will 


draw effectively, if properly made, where there is a de- 





scent of only four inches to the mile. There are few 
eases where a much greater fall cannot be bad. How im- 
mense would be the benefits which would follow from 
the adoption of a thorough system of draining, in those 
sections! 

MopES OF FORMING DRAINS.—Drains have been made 
in various ways. In clayey soils they have been formed 
by digging a trench to the required depth, and then pla- 
cing a block of wood four inches square in the bottom, 
around which the soil is rammed hard—the timber be- 
ing then drawn along, and the same operation repeated. 
The subsequent contraction of the clay, allows the wa- 
ter to enter the cavity thus formed. Such drains ope- 
rate well for a time, but are not, probably, very lasting. 


Stones have long been used for the construction of 
drains. They are made both with and without an eye 
or open space, and if rightly constructed, are consider- 
ed as efficient as any. It has been found that small 
stones are best for this purpose, and in England and 
and Seotland they are broken to about the size ordina- 
rily used for McAdam roads, or so small that they will 
pass through a ring two and a-half inches in diameter. 
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Prof. Norton says—‘‘ The bottom of the [stone] drain 
should be about six inches across, and from six to eight 
inches in depth of these small stones should be thrown 
in. Turfs cut thin and very carefully so as exactly to 
fit, should be laid on the top, over-lapping each other, 
and the earth rammed down hard, as the object is to 
prevent entirely, the access of water from above; it 
should all filter in at the sides, for if it finds an entrance 
at the top, sand and smal] stones will wash down, and 
eventually choke the drain.” 

But the principal operations of draining in Britain, 
for the last few years, have been with tiles made of 
clay, and burnt after the manner of burning bricks. 
These could be used with more economy, especially in 
istricts where stones were scarce, the expense of 
wansporting the former, being much less. They have 
yeen made of various forms. The curved or ‘ horse- 
thoe” shape was first adopted. The tiles were made 
n lengths of fourteen to sixteen inches, and three to 
pur inches wide, with “‘ soles ” for the tiles to rest on 
when laid in the drain. The manner of making drains 
with these, has so frequently been described in our pa- 
ges, that nothing further seems necessary in regard to 
them. Of late, another form, called ‘‘ pipe ” tile, has 
been introduced. We have never seen any of this kind; 
but in regard to the manner of making them, and their 
operation, we presume they cannot be better described 
than in the language of Prof. Norton, who during his 
residence in England ‘and Scotland, made drainage a 
subject of particular investigation. We copy from his 
lecture on draining, before referred to in this article: 

‘It isa simple round pipe, made in lengths like the first 
and for the cross drains of not more than an inch and a 
half in the diameter of the bore. These can be made 
much cheaper than the other kind, as they are smaller, 
and all in one piece. They are not more than half the 
weight of the old fashioned tile and sole, and there- 
fore an additional saving is effected on the transpor- 
tation. The trench for their reception is also much 
smaller, being at the top just wide enough to allow 
the trencher to work, and cut at the bottom with a 
narrow tool, to exactly the proper size for the recep- 
tion of the pipe. The pieces are simply laid end to end, 
and wedged with small stones when necessary. The 
water finds its way in at the joints. Many have ex- 
pressed doubts as to the operation of these drains, 
thinking that water would scareely penetrate into so 
smail a channel, through such minute apertures. No 
difficulty has been experienced in any case. One 
gentleman, residing in the south of England, who has 
employed these small pipe tiles in draining exceedingly 
stiff clays, laying them at the depth of three feet, and 
ramming the clay hard down, offered a premium of 
£100 to any person who would keep the water out of 


them. These tiles, of both varieties, are made by 
machinery. The clay is worked in an ordinary pug 


mill, such as used in brick-making, care being taken 
that no stones are present; it is then foreed through 
a die of a circular or horse-shoe shape, according to 
the kind of tile intended to be made. It passes through 
in a continuous stream, which is cut off into the proper 
lengths by hand, or by a little apparatus connected 
with the machine.” 

It affords us pleasure to state that Hon. Jonn Dexa- 
FIELD, of Oaklands Farm, near Geneva, has lately im- 
ported from England, one of the most approved ma- 
chines for making tiles. It is Scragg’s patent, and is 
represented by the cut at the head of this article. It 
has received two prizes of £20 each, from the Royal 
Agricultural Society, and the Highland Agricultural 
Society as the best tile machine exhibited at their 
shows. We have received from Mr. D. the following 
remarks in reference to the machine:—‘‘ It was made 
by Scragg, of Cheshire, England. It is of the largest 








size and embraces every improvement to the present 
time. This machine works the clay and screens it, so 
as to remove all stones and other substances—it is then 
carried forward by the machinery, and passed through 
dies of any required form or pattern, and delivered at 
the end of the table, ready for the kiln. The dies 
which accompany the machine, will produce drain pipes 
of 1,14. 2,24, 3,5, and 6 inches bore. Horse-shoe tiles, 
rising 24 and 4 inches, with soles to match the tiles— 
semi-cylinders of 8 and 11 inches in diameter. A pat- 
tern has also arrived lor a new form of pipe, with a foot 


attached. This is a new feature, and, as it seems, an 
improvement. The machine is arranged also for making 


ridge tiles and pan tiles for roofing. 

**As soon as the machine is put into work, I will send 
a specimen of each tile to the Agrieultural Rooms. It 
is probable that it may be in operation by June, and 
then drain tiles will be furnished for not over ten dol- 
lars per 1000, and I hope in good time to see them de- 
livered for a less cost. We cannot yet form an accu- 
rate calculation, but we are sure not to exeecd $10 per 
1000, 

‘‘]T hope to cause the works to be erected close to 
the canal, that a ready delivery may be made to distant 
farmers. 

‘In procuring this maehine, I have been mnch favor- 
ed by the gentlemanly attentions of Mr. John Girdwood, 
of Chirk Castle, Scotland, who interested himself much 
and earnestly in the erection of this particular kind. I 
am also under obligations to Prof. Norton, who first 
brought this machine into notice in this country in one 
of his lectures, and through whom I received an intro- 
duction to Mr. Girdwood.” 

As to the expense of dratnage im this country, no 
precise statements can at present be rade. Whenma- 
chines for making tiles shall have been brought into full 
operation here, and all other branches of the business 
become fully understood and systematised, the cost will 
be reduced. But Mr. Jonnstron, near Geneva, whose 
draining operations have been several times spoken of 
in our pages, states that at the cost which he las in- 
curred, twenty-eight ceuts per rod, the investment is 
the most profitable he has made on his farm. 

We are not prepared to lay down any definite rules as 
to'the distance apart which drains should be laid. This 
must depend on the condition of the land. In many fields, 
drains are only needed in particular situations or wet 
spots, other portions being sufliciently dry. Where the 
soil is uniformly wet, or is generally injured by water 
in the subsoil, the rule which is followed in Britain will 
probably be found best, and that, according to Prof. 
Norton, is to lay the drains at eighteen to twenty-four 
feet apart, which he says will drain the stitfest and wet- 
test land. 

The depth of drains, it is generally agreed, should 
not be less than two and a-half feet. They should be 
so deep that there is no danger of their being affected 
by any operations on the the soil, either in using the 
common plow or the subsoil plow. When the tiles are 
once laid, and the earth is properly fixed around them, 
they should never be disturbed, except to remedy some 
obstruction. 








Curture oF Grapes IN Onro.—It*is stated in the 
Report of the Agricultural society for the county of 
Hamilton, O., that not less than five hundred bushels 
of Catawba and Isabella grapes were sold in Cincin- 
nati during last season, for ‘‘ table use ”—the price $3 
to $4 per bushel. But the quantity sold for the table 


is said to have been inconsiderable, compared with the 


quantity used in the manufacture of wine. The grape 
culture is profitably carried on in the vicinity of Cin- 
cinnati, on the roughest hill-sides, which are of but lit- 


tle value for the ordinary purposes of agriculture. 
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Amproved Implements. 


System, Order, and Economy. 











An evil of great magnitude seems to pervade and in- 
fluence too many farmers, and that*is the employment 
of an insufficient force to perform their duty at the pro- 
per season, and with economy of time. The oft repeat- 
ed excuses for such neglect, and for the losses flowing 
from it, are, too much land in occupancy, or want of 
means, alias capital. Doubtless there are instances 
where such causes do operate harshly, but they are pro- 
bably exceptions only, and by no means a ge seral lea- 
ture. As a general rule, the due cultivation of one 
hundred acres, requires a permanent steady application 
of the force or labor of one raan, a Jad, and one good 
team of horses. With less power, it cannot be main- 
tained in good condition, or continue profitable. This 
proportion of force is indispensable for any larger quan- 
tity of land. The owner of a farm of one hundred 
acres, if an able workman,’ needs the addition of but 
one Jaborer if studying the closest economy ; but a lit- 
tle reflection wiil convince us that two laborers will be 


more effective, and provide against the contingencies of 


sickness, or the casual calisfrom the farm to the neighbor- 
ing markets, or occasional public duties, to which every 
man is called to coniribute a portion of his time. Judging 
from the county best known to me, the great bulk of 
our state is divided into farms of about 150 acres, or 
less,—a size quite easy of control by a proprietor, with 
two jaborers, rendering the excuse of too much land in 
occupancy, as untrue and invalid. 

The next excuse, the want of capital, is equally un- 
sound; for no man ever pays wages out of his capital 
or principal. Wages are ever derived from profits, and 
every farmer most naturally enlarges or diminishes the 
rate of wages, according to the increase or decrease of 
his profits. This is a law we all follow, though we do 
not ail study it, or consider its bearings upon our protes- 
sion, whether farmers, merchants, or manufacturers. 

If profits cease, we cease to pursue the vocation, and 
turn our attention and means to objects of greater de- 
mand among our fellow men. 

But at no time in the history of man, did the cultiva- 
tion of the earth, properly pursued, ever cease to af- 
ford abundant profit to the capital employed, and sufli- 
cient wages to all engaged in it. Iam aware that this 
position will be denied by men engaged in other pursuits, 
and am willing to admit that some portions of the earth 
do not exhibit the feature above claimed; but the cause 
for such an exception, is an artificial interference with 
the farmer, forcing him from his natural position to 
meet the exigencies or desires of some other class of 
his fellow beings. Happily with us, the position I 
claim for the American farmer is well sustained, and 
needs no other proof, than the existing prosperity of the 
whole breadth of our land,—its uniform, steady, onward 
increase from year to year, since the dawn of our free- 
dom. 

I have been led to these remarks, because the above 
excuses are offered as cause to adhere to the plow, the 
harrow, the scythe, and the flail, as the only absolutely 
necessary implements for the farm. 

Has it not been proved already, that the work ac- 
complished in former days, is now performed by other 
implements, or improvements on old ones, with much 
less labor and in much less time? Is not our work ge- 
nerally better done at this day, by all who use these 
improved implements? Surely it is so, as has been 
proved by the economy with which wheat can be raised, 
and as we hope further to prove, in the raising of Indi- 
an corn. 

Let us now proceed with the examination of other 
farm implements and machinery, testing their economy. 





There is music in the sound of the flail, but its notes 
are seldom heard since the introduction of the Thresh- 
ing Machine. It is more than one hundred years ago, 
(1732) that the first machine for threshing grain was 
patented, by a worthy Scotch farmer. All however, 
that was claimed for it was, that by its use, one man 
would do the usual work of six men. In 1755 another 
and better machine was produced in Scotland. In 1772 
the English began to feel the necessily to save labor 
and time, and a machine was produced by Mr. Smart; 
and in 1785, a London mechanic brought forward an 
improvement which was more successful than its pre- 
decessors, though far from perfect; others followed ra- 
pidly until the year 1790—93, when an American farm- 
er, Mr. Ampthill, of Virginia, invented a machine for 
threshing grain by moveable rods, and this machine was 
introduced favorably into England. 

Prior to 1790, an ingenious Scotch mechanic had con- 
ceived the plan of passing the grain between rollers, 
which probably led to the improved machine now so ex- 
tensively used in this country; nevertheless, it was left 
for American ingenuity to supply the English farmer 
with the more perfect machine, for it is the American 
design now mostly used, as patented by Jas. Atkinson, 
of Braham Hall, in Yorkshire. It is the application of 
spikes on the revolving drum, that is peculiarly Ameri- 
can. The use of the threshing machine in this State, 
does not, I believe, extend beyond the year 1822, or 
thereabouts, when a very imperfect one was put up in 
Saratoga county, brought from New Hampshire. Not 
operating with the desired success of the proprietor, it 
was transferred to Mr. T. D. Burrall, a farmer at Ge- 
neva, in Ontario county. He being a skillful and scien- 
tific mechanic, as well as farmer, very soon improved 
upon its mechanism, and in 1830, gave to us the ma- 
chine which can thresh for us 300 bushels per day or 
more. A more conclusive proof of excellence need not 
be required than the fact that, since 1830, full four 
thousand of these Threshing Machines, have been put 
into operation in the United States. They are made of 
various sizes; the most convenient for the farmer, being 
capable of threshing about 200 bushels per day, with 
the power of four horses. 

Having for several years used one of these threshing 
machines, I compute the cost of threshing and cleaning 
my wheat, (both operations being performed by the 
same force or power,) as follows: 

One man to feed the machine, at 39 cts. per day 


do to supply the feeder,.. 38 “ e 
do to pitch from the mow, 344 “ “ 
do to deliver the straw,.. 32 ‘ es 
do to attend the fanning 

mill, generally done by self, 50 ‘ " 





Per day,.....$1 934 for labor. 
Four horses and a driver,.... 2 50 





$4 434 pr day. 
Wheat is threshed at an easy pace, delivering 200 
bushels (often more) per day, which at the above rates, 
makes the cost per bushel to be two cents, 21.1000. 

It should be remarked that the rates of wages above 
named are the actual rates paid; the work being done 
by yearly hands, whose wages amount per day to the 
sums stated. 

Itinerant threshing machines, can generally be hired 
to thresh for farmers who do not possess these imple- 
ments. The charge for threshing in such cases, is from 
four to five cents per bushel, and the supply by the farm- 
er, of all necessary horses except two, and all the ne- 
cessary labor except the owner, who commonly feeds 
his own machine. These machines are generally used 
on the field, the wheat sheaves are brought from the 
shocks, and the straw is left in numberless instances 
occupying the same resting place season after season. 
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The economy of the threshing machine is readily un- 
derstood, when we compare the cost per bushel as above 
stated, with the cost per bushel when threshed by the 
flail, and cleaned through the fanning mill. There are 
incidental benefits, also, of much value, such as prompt 
separation for market before winter sets in,—saving in 
weight—no destruction by rats aud vermin,—no loss of 
interest ;—it gives abundant time to house or stack the 
straw for our stock. 

In all estimates for work done by our machines, we 
ought to charge about 10 per cent. on the cost of the 
machinery, for its wear and tear annually; and in this 
case, we must distribute this charge rateably between 
the crops of wheat, barley, rye and oats, or whatever 
crops are subjected to its operation. 

Thus far, it is hoped that farming, when conducted 
under a system where the labor is performed by well- 
constructed machines, or implements, is proved to be 
economical, and necessarily more protitable. After the 
consideration of a few more important implements, I 
propose to enter upon the easy task of censuring the 
want of system; but in such a manner, I hope, as to 
create a desire for order and method. AGrRicoLa. Se- 
neca Co., May, 1849. 








Che Season. 





The Winter and the April snow storm. 





Eps. Cuttivator—The early part of November, 
1848, will long be remembered and often quoted by the 
oldest inhabitant for the severity of its frosts. In ma- 
ny places the mercury fell to 2° and 3° below zero, and 
the ground froze as solid as though midwinter had dri- 
ven the mellowness of autumn into a hopeless grave. 
Dark clouds floated over the atmosphere, and frequent 
snow squalls fully indicated that the power of the 
northern storm-king was in no way relaxed through 
the kind influences of summer. About the middle 
of the month the earth was whitened with its win- 
try vestment, and though the cold was less severe, 
the snow remained upon the ground for several 
days. The evening of the 17th is memorable for the 
luminous and beauiful Aurora Borealis which contin- 
ued to increase in interest until ten o’clock. The 
streamers were of unusual brilliancy, and followed each 
other in such rapid succession that they gave a life-like 
appearance to the whole northern horizon. But what 
was most interesting in this night’s phenomena was the 
** Corona,” or union of beams at acommon centre, but 
entirely separate from the long streamers of the north. 
Although light clouds were floating in the atmosphere 
and the night was moonless, the degree of light was much 
greater than that of the full harvest moon. Indeed, the 
power of light was so great that a person might have 
seen to pick up a pin or a needle in the streets without 
difficulty. The greatest degree of light vecurred about 
half past nine o’clock. 

Whether these lights have any influence on the fu- 
ture state of the atmosphere, or are in any way con- 
cerned in the production of storms, is a point of some 
importance in the economy of meteorological operations, 
and we rejoice that men of leisure and science in dif- 
ferent parts of our country have the matter in investi- 
gation. It will be admitted by all any way observant, 
we believe, that atmospheric changes, and often very 
great ones, follow the appearance of these beautiful 
corruscations. When seen in autumn, the season when 
they are most commonly visible, they have become the 
proverbial heralds of cold. Cool weather followed their 
appearance in this instance, though of a more severe 
nature than that which preceded them. 

Early in December the bands of this premature win- 


ter gave way, the frost broke up, the ground settled, 
and everything savored too much of spring. The 
amount of freezing in the month was very limited, and 
many farmers plowed as convenience dictated, until the 
20th of the month. Sheep refused hay until that time, 
and neat cattle preferred rambling abroad to the con- 
finement of the yard. The sun shone in mildness, and 
vegetation in many instances, started into new life. 
On the night of the 22d, snow fell on the unfrozen 
earth to the depth of six inches, and an increasing cool- 
ness of atmosphere was the consequence. The night 
of the 23d, was the coldest thus far experienced in the 
season, with fresh wind from the northwest ; 24th, wind 
changes to southwest, and blew a searching chilling 
gale; 25, warm and thawy in the morning, with a hea- 
vy driving rain in the afternoon, which spoiled the 
sleighing. Atevening, wind changed to the northwest 
and blew a heavy gale for 24 hours; 27th, snow com- 
menced falling at noon from north, and continued until 
it fell four inches; 29th, snow again to the depth of 5 
inches from the south, which again makes the steighing 
fine. 

January 1, cool with a light breeze from the N. W.; 
2, tremendous blow which piled the snow in mountains 
along the fences and in the highways, after which it 
continues eold for several days. A thaw came on the 
22d, which spoiled the sleighing in places where the 
snow lay as it fell, or was partially blown off; 24th, 
the weather grows cold again. 

February was a month of unparalleled severity. But 
few mornings in that month, was the mercury standing 
above zero, while in many instances, it sunk $0 10° and 
12°, and in one or two to 20°. It wasamonth of uni- 
form pinching cold, attended with but few storms, but 
of uniform good sleighing. 

March was of a lamb-like charaeter through its dura- 
tion, cool but not blustering. South winds and fogs dis- 
solved the snow rapidly about the 20th, and by the elose 
of the month, the ground was nearly naked even where 
the deepest drifts had accumulated in the storms of win- 
ter. A light snow of some three or four inches in 
depth, fell towards the elose of the month, but with the 
mud beneath and the sunshine above, it was soon dis- 
solved. 

April came in with mildness, and the sunshine and 
dry winds argued that the reign of mud would soon be 
past. The 5th was a warm, smoky, spring-like day, 
and the merry birds sang sweetly in its sunshine. On 
the 6th, it changed to cooler; 10th, mild and agreea- 
ble, plowing commenced on warm dry lands; 12th, cold 
with dark clouds flitting from northwest; 14th, colder 
weather comes on, dark heavy clouds overspread the 
horizon, giving frequent squalls of snow, attended by a 
high northwest wind; so intense is the cold that the 
ground begins to freeze at 2 o’clock, P. M.; at night, 
freezes hard, so that the rumbling of a wagon 3s loud 
and heavy. 15th, wind continues high through the day, 
with lighter clouds, which give frequent squalls; the 
ground did net thaw at all that day, and small streams 
were frozen over. 16th, a dark murky day, with very 
frequent squalls, wind high from northwest ; 17th, clear 
with a keen air, and the sun shining faintly, as if ob- 
seured by snow; 18, stiff breeze from the southeast, 
frost nearly out of the ground at noon; clouds heavy ; at 
4 o’clock, P. M., commences raining, with the wind 
high; at ten minutes past 5 o’clock, wind changes to 
northeast, and snow commences faliing moderately ; con- 
tinues to snow through the evening, but melts as fast 
as it falls; at nine o’clock on the morning of the 19th, 
snow measures eight inches deep on a level, and conti- 
nues to fall rapid, until eleven, after which the fali ina 
measure subsides; at 3 P. M., done snowing, though 
the wind continues northeast, mild, snow wasting. 








It may be fairly estimated that in this storm, more 
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than half the snow melted as it fell, and that, had 
it all been on the ground at once, the depth could not 
have been less than 18 inches, which would probably 
make it the heaviest snow of the season. Although 
the trees were heavily borne down with their burthens, 
it is fortunate that vegetation was in no instance sulli- 
ciently advanced to be injured by its effects. It is, on 
the 20th, rapidly wasting, though checked in its depar- 
ture by a cool northwest breeze, clouds, and the pros- 
pect of a frosty night to prolong its unwelcome visit to- 
morrow. 

Although the past winter as has been shown, has ex- 
hibited a December of a mildness suited to a more 
southern latitude, and a February of almost polar seve- 
rity, and many fears were awakened that sad effects 
would result from the two extremes, especially to our 
fruits, the early indications of spring revived the hope that 
no anticipated evils ef this nature would oe realised. Pre- 
vious to the late storm and cold, the buds of the peach and 
plum appeared to possess a uniform appearance of 
healthfui vitality. Grass and winter grain also, before 
being pinched by the cold dry winds, looked tair and 
promising. 

In a season of so mixed a temperature, the farmer 
will naturally fear for the safety and healthfuluess of 
his domestic animals, but all kinds of stock, unless it 
be in a few instances where they commenced the win- 
ter in leanness, or have failed of receiving the kind at- 
tention which is their due from those who should be 
happy in administering to their comfort, come out in 
healthful thriftiness, an ample compensation for all the 
labor which has been bestowed in their behalf. Ww. 
Bacon. Richmond, Mass., April 21, 1849. 





Deterinary Department. 


Docking and Castrating Lambs. 


Che 








Eps. Curtivator—aAs the time is at hand to attend 
to docking and castrating lambs, I will give you my 
method of performing that operation. 

When the lambs are from one to twe weeks old, and 
the weather is good, I drive up my ewes and lambs to 
the barn-yard, in the afternoon, towards sunset; put 
them in a close yard, take out all the lambs. Put the 
lambs in a small per, or on the barn floor; then let the 
ewes out in the barn-yard, which should be well litter- 
ed with straw. Have a boy to catch the lambs; hand 
them te another hand, who lets them stand on their 
feet. I take the tail in my left hand, held it out 
straight, have a good shoe knife, and cut off the tail as 
close as suits faney. I find this method quicker and 
better than a chisel and block. Then mark the ear and 
let the lamb ge, keeping them in the yard over night. 


In the course of a week or two, bring up the ewes 
and lambs again. Put them in a close pen; select out 
the lambs; let the ewe lambs go; pat the ram lambs in 
a pen or on a barn floor. After the lambs are all ta- 
ken out, let the ewes into the yard. Remember to have 
it well covered with dry straw. Have a boy to catch 
the ram lambs, place a good hand on alow bench, who 
should take the lamb on his lap; hold him by his fore 
and hind legs. The operator will soon find in what po- 
sition the lamb should be held. I take my knife, cut 
off about half the pouch, pull out the testicle, and set 
down the lainb. The mother comes up to meet him; 
he svon lays down, consequently soon stops bleeding. 
The next morning I let them out. The lamb will go 
off as smart as if nothing had occured. There is more 
danger from docking than altering. To perform both 
Operations at the same time is too severe. 

I will give my reason for choosing the evening in- 
stead of the morning, which is the usual time for alter- 











ing. If you perform the operation in the morning, the 
ewes are hungry, and ramble about for food, the poor 
lamb will drag along in pain, and continue bleeding, 
from the exercise. Reverse the time, and the ewes and 
lambs lie duwn and continue quiet all night, and the 
bleeding soon stops. O. F. M. Wheeler, Steuben Co., 
N. Y., April, 1849. 


Cattle that have eaten Apples. 





Ens. Cuttivator—I had a lot of cows break into 
an orchard, and soon after they had eaten all the apples 
they wanted, they were discovered, and salt was given 
them, of which they partook freely. Not one was in- 
jured. Alterwards I had a lot of steers break in and 
gorge themselves with apples in the same way as the 
cows had done, and I gave them salt with the like re- 
sults. The eflect of the salt was, I presume, to retard 
fermentation, and operate on the bowels as a cathartic. 
Whether it would always have the same etlect, I can- 
not say, but it is worth a trial. ABRAHAM WANZER. 
Sherman, Fuirfield County, Conn., 1849. 


Cure for Foul in the Foot. 





Having a cow that lad been troubled with this dis- 
ease for a long time, and after applying numerous re- 
medies without any apparent success,—the foot becom- 
ing very putrid, 1 applied for three successive days, a 
strong solution of copperas once in each day—after 
which I applied for a few days, strong pork brine, and 
a complete cure was ellected. F.E. Srow. Brace- 
ville, O., Feb. 26, 1849. 


Cure of Heaves in Horses. 





Eps. Curtivaror—Pick or gather the buds or 
sprouts of the white pine, ia the spring, say in May, in 
most parts of the United States. They should be ga- 
thered when young and tender, being from four to eight 
inches long. They can be cured or dried, and are then 
in readiness at all times. I used from two to three 
quarts of the buds when green, to about three gallons 
of water, and let them simmer or boil until I thought 
their strength was mostly in the liquid. When cool, 
I gave the horse nearly a quart daily, for ten days, 
which proved a perfect cure. 

The horse was unabie to work before adminis- 
tering the above, and at present there is not a better 
horse in the Jand for business. The cure was eflected 
in June, 1845. 

I further recommend to all persons troubled with pain 
in the chest or side, to use the above liquid, sweetened 
with loafsugar. Ihave had more benetit from this medi- 
cine for pain in the side and breast, than anything I have 
ever used. Joun D. Spencer. Herkimer, N. Y. 


Bone Meal for Cows. 





It may have been frequently noticed that cows, while 
giving milk, evince a disposition to eat bones. The ap- 
petite is sometimes very strong for them; indeed so vo- 
racious are some cows that they will Jeave all other 
food for the sake of obtaining bones, which they will 
chew by the hour together. This apparently morbid 
propensity is accounted for by the following theory :— 
Chemical analysis proves that milk contains bone; and 
it is hence inferred that the food of the cow should con- 
tain the e'ements of bone, in order to produce milk of 
proper quality, or that which is capable of affording 
due support to all parts of the system. If the food is 
destitute of any of the essential principles of milk, the 
effort of nature to perfect this fluid, may occasion a 
drawback on some of the bodily tissues, and the sub- 
stance of the bones and muscles may be carried off in 
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The bones from this cause become weakened, 
and are unable to support the body. ‘This etlect is 
sometimes called the ‘“ bone disease.” Prof. Joun- 
STON, several years since, suggested that bone meal 
fed to cows, would be found useful in such cases. A 
late number of the Massachusetts Plowman states that 
a number of farmers have tried this, and report that 
they have found it an eflectual remedy. 

Land which has been long pastured by milch cows, 
has been found to become so much exhausted of phos- 
phate of lime—the earthy matter of bones—that the 
milk was deficient in this principle, and the cows be- 
came weak in their frames, and unhealthy. On manu- 
ring the Jand with bones and -with phosphate of lime, 
the composition of the herbage again became perfect, 
and the cows were strong, and gave good and nourish- 
ing milk. 


the milk. 








Che Horticultural Department. 





CONDUCTED BY J. J. THOMAS. 





The American Fruit Culturist. 





This new work, having been delayed beyond the 
time announced for its appearance, it seems necessary 
to state, that the late severe illness of the author when it 
was nearly completed having arrested its progress thro’ 
the press, it is now concluded, in order to make it as 
correct and complete as possible, to defer its publica- 
tion till near the commencement of another fruit sea- 
son, or on the first of August. 





Fruits in Ohio and adverse Soils. 


The Third Annual Report of the Ohio Board of Ag- 
riculture, an octavo pamphlet of 220 pages, for which 
we are indebted to the kindness of M. B. BaTEenam, 
mostly oceupied with valuable agricultural matter, con- 
tains some very interesting reports on the cultivation 
of fruit in Ohio. 

The unusually diversified soil of the state, so far as 
it affects the success of different varieties of fruit in 
different localities, is thus spoken of by C. Springer, of 
Muskingum county :— 

‘** The geological arrangements of the state, espe- 
cially from the eastern to the middle and southern bor- 
ders, are such as to have a great influence upon this 
subject. The various strata lie dipping in a direction 
a little south of east, and of course are perpetually 
cropping out, bringing to the surface new formations 
and combinations of clay and minerals, all of which ac- 
cording to their character, very seriously affect the wel- 
fare of fruits. And hence it is, no doubt, that the same 
kinds of fruits whichwill prosper well in one place, fail to 
do so directly west or east in similar apparent situations. 
Indeed, the whole system of special manuring proceeds 
upon the supposition that certain principles, or qualities 
of soil, are essential to the success of fruits, varying 
according to the nature of the kinds.” 

‘* If you were to take your stand upon one of the ele- 
vated hills, of Muskingum county, for instance, you 
could at one glance, look down upon earths, that would 
have a greater influence on the apple, peach, or cherry, 
for good or for ill, than would the whole range of cli- 
mate, from the shores of Lake Erie, to the foot of the 
Allegany mountains. The heart cherry upon these 
iow, white-oak clay lands, winter-kills almost without 
exception. Upon the high, black-oak ridges, where 
there is a greater mixture of sand with the soil, they 
prosper and bear abundantly. The peach and the 
qttince, on this clay land, are very prone to winter-kill 
and bear little; on the high grounds above, they do 
well.” ‘The heart cherries seem to want a sandy 











soil, and if they can be accommodated with this, it is 
no difference whether they be situated high or low. 
The limestone clay, however, is not so fatal tothem as 
the white-oak. On lands where you find the chestnut, 
black-oak, or poplar timber predomiate among the for- 
est trees, this cherry will be very likely to prosper.” 

Most varieties of the apple, it is stated, thrive finely 
on those lands so unfitted for the cherry; the following 
fact, however, shows the different nature of varieties of 
the same species, and the different soil they need:— 

‘‘ The Roxbury Russet on the clay flats does no good 
—the tree is unhealthy, bears poorly, and the fruit is 
knotty and defective; on the elevated sandy ridges, the 
tree prospers and bears heavy crops of perfect fruit. 
The Newtown pippin is unsuited to the sandy ridge; 
the fruit is frequently small, scabby and cracked; but 
on the clay flats, where the Russet fails, it produces 
abundant crops of the finest fruits.” 

The same paper states that the Rambo, and the 
Westfield Seeknofurther, have been found to be well 
adapted to all soils in Ohio, and prove excellent fruits. 

The writer, in his prejudice against the American 
Congress of Fruit Growers,—the most intelligent body 
of the kind, ever assembled in the United States,—has 
fallen into the mistake of asserting that its fruit com- 
mittee all resided east of the Delaware river. 

Dr. S. P. Hildreth of Marietta, in the same volume, 
says:—‘‘ Roxbury or Putnam Russet—our main apple 
for winter, and for sale on the Mississippi river—some 
of our river farms produced from 1000 to 1500 barrels, 
besides other varieties—it keeps till April’ This is 
about as far south as Baltimore. Dr. Hildreth mentions 
the Taltman Sweeting, ‘‘ as a valuable large green 
winter apple.” The genuine Tallman Sweeting in the 
State of New-York, is quite light yellow, frequently 
while yet hanging on the tree. He thus speaks of the 
Rhode Island Greening, the unfitness of which for Ohio, 
has been so largely discussed :—‘‘ It is a fine apple for 
cooking or eating; the fruit of old trees ripens too ear- 
ly, but yonng ones do better; the ‘ bitter rot,’ so com- 
msn to this and many other old kinds, in old orchards, 
is caused by the exhaustion of the potash and lime in 
the soil, and may be remedied by renovating the soil at 
the roots.” 





Heating Green-houses, &c. 





This subject, which is attracting so much attention 
in England, is not less important in our variable climate. 

Theoretically considered, there can be no doubt of the 
great superiority of “ heated air” for this purpose, com- 
bining as it does, the essentials of warmth and ventilation. 

Practically, every aitempt to introduce this, seems, 
so far as we are informed, to have proved a failure in 
this country; although, abroad, the ‘‘ Polmaise ” me 
thod, by which a due proportion of moisture is secured, 
appears to find favor. 

To ensure success in this mode of warming, two things 
appear essential. The first is, that a current of air is 
established through the room to be warmed. Unless 
this is done, inequality of temperature, and stagnant 
vapor, will soon destroy the plants. ‘The eurrent ean ea- 
sily be secured by a large pipe, connecting the bottom of 
the air chamber, with an aperture ir. the floor at the oppo. 
site end of the room. The second requisite is, that 
the air shall be supplied with its due proportion of 
moisture. This may be done in part, by constructing a 
small air chamber, and by providing for the admission 
into the air chamber, and into the room to be warmed, 
a very large volume of air. The temperature will there- 
fore be low, and its capacity for moisture be little in- 
creased. If a greater degree of dampness should be 
desired, it will be furnished by drippings from a tank, 
placed over the warm air pipe. ; 
It is much to be hoped that some ingenious mechanic 
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should construct a furnace, which, with the principle of 
the airtight stove, should combine cheapness, efficiency, 
and economy in fuel. The demand for such an article 
is unmistakeable. W. R. S. 





Renovating Pear Trees. 





What is the best remedy for a pear tree that former- 
ly perfected its fruit beautifully, but which for three 
years has cracked—is gnarly, hard, small, and imper- 
fect in every respect? Tree thrifty, and to all appear- 
ance healthy. Is the flowering locust likely to sour the 
ground, by its roots or shade, so as to injure the pear 
tree—standing within twenty feet? The variety came 
to us as the Bachelor—not described in books—fruit 
much like the Bartlett, in shape and flavor, but a little 
smaller. A.J. Keeney. Erie, Mich., Feb. 1849. 


Frequent similar cases have occured, where the pear 
tree has grown thriftily, but the fruit has been worth- 
less. It appears to be caused either by a natural defi- 
ciency or disproportion of some ingredient in the soil, 
or by the exhaustion of certain portions existing per- 
haps scantily at first. The fruit and the wood, differ- 
ing in delicacy or susceptibility, as well as in composi- 
tion, is the reason why the tree will often grow well, 
while the fruit fails. 

Such trees have been renovated and made to yield 
good crops of fair fruit, by digging, at a few feet dis- 
tance from the tree, a circular trench, say a foot and a 
half deep and three or four feet wide, and filling the 
space thus made, with rich fresh soil and turf, inter- 
mingled with a bushel or so of blacksmith’s cinders, a 
few bushels of ashes, and two or three pecks of ground 
or crushed bones. This should be done in autumn or 
spring, the former being rather the best. An admix- 
ture of a bushel or two of charcoal with these ingredi- 
ents, has been adopted in some successful instances, but 
it is probably of no essential advantage. 





The Osage Orange as a Hedge Plant. 





The past winter was one of unusual severity in west- 
ern New-York. Many hardy roses lost half the growth 
of the previous summer. Plants of the Osage Orange 
of five or six years, were but little injured. Young 
plants suffered more. Upon a dry subsoil, and a some- 
what elevated situation, there can hardly be a doubt of 
the superior efficiency and permanency of this hedge, 
wherever the climate will allow. W. R. S. 





Mildew on Gooseberries. 





In answer to frequent inquiries on this subject, we 
copy the following furnished by a correspondent to a 
late number of The Horticulturist :— 

‘« Early in the spring of 1844, I purchased at auc- 
tion a dozen bushes of the best English varieties of 
gooseberry, stated to have been imported by Kenrick. 
These were set out in good rich soil. I also transplant- 
ed to the same situation several larger bushes, of a 
small red variety, received from a friend a year or two 
before. In common with cultivators of this fruit in my 
neighborhood, I was year after year, doomed to disap- 
pointment in the fruit produced. Although, from the 
bushes of the smaller variety, last named, I annually 
raised a few very fair and fine flavored berries, the 
former yielding not an eatable fruit ,—being, when about 
half grown, so covered with mildew, as is frequently 
the case in this climate, that a red variety could not be 
told from a white or green one. 

Partly from the information obtained from The Hor- 
ticulturist and other sources, and partly from my own 
reflection, I was led to try early and close pruning, and 
the application of a mixture of unleached wood ashes 
and salt, to the surface under the bushes. Thus: about 





the 1st of March, and before the buds have much swol- 
Jen, cut off the larger half, and in some cases, two-thirds 
of the new growth, and when too thick, thin out some 
of the branches, so as to give them handsome open 
heads. When the frost is fairly out, and the ground 
cleared off about the bushes, apply to each one quart 
of unleached wood ashes, and one table spoonful ot 
coarse salt, well mixed; spread evenly on the ground 
under cach bush, over a space of one foot or more in 
diameter, according to the size of the bushes. About 
midsummer, add half the quantity for renewal. 

I claim nothing original in my experiment, but know 
that it has succeeded admirably the two last seasons,— 
affording me an abundance of fine fruit, entirely free 
from mildew, on all the bushes, which are of seven dif- 
ferent varieties. My method of cultivation may not 
succeed in all situations and seasons; but if lovers of 
the gooseberry will try it, before discarding and throw- 
ing away their bushes, as some of my neighbors have 
done, I think they will be fully remunerated for their 
pains.” 





Planting Fruit Trees. 





‘* Will it answer to plant trees in grass ground 2?” 

This question which has been answered for the thou- 
sandih time, is still propounded frequently; and with 
an interest which implies, that a great saving of labor 
may be effected, and full returns for the expenditure 
received, though the planting be indifferently performed, 
and the subsequent care neglected. If the ground has 
been deeply plowed, the ‘ putting out ” is soon accom. 
plished, and if all is properly performed, the growth 
and value will be increased ten fold. A neighbor set 
out some apple trees in turf; soil deep and rich. At a 
few rods distant, he planted others, which were kept 
under eifltivation. In his own language, ‘The last were 
as big as his leg, the first but little larger than when 
taken from the nursery.” An extensive fruit dealer 
once called my attention to the difference between that 
part of his peach orchard which had been plowed, and 
that in which it had been omitted for the present year on- 
ly. The deep green leaves and vigorous growth of the 
cultivated part, contrasted strongly with the other, altho’ 
to the casual observer, both would appear in good con- 
dition. W.R. S. 





Hyacinths, &c. 





The following is an extract from a late letter of a dis- 
tinguished florist of this State, in relation to this beau- 
tiful bulbous flowering plant:— 

“There is a great difference among Hyacinths. The 
size of the raceme is a most important part. If the 
flowers are few, and scattered along the scape, the 
plant is generally of small value; but numerous and 
crowded flowers make the best appearance. I have 
some of extraordinary beauty. The bulb importers say 
that Hyacinths soon degenerate in this country; and it 
may be so where they are neglected; but a few years 
ago, I bought a number at Philadelphia and New-York, 
that are quite as fine as when I first got them; and I 
have had several for many years that show no signs of 
degeneracy. Dr. T called the other day, and ad- 
mired them very much. He lost most of his splendid 
kinds last summer by the rotting of the bulbs. They 
ought to have been taken up. Some kinds of bulbs, as 
the Crown Imperial, and some species of Narcissus, are 
very liable to rot in summer, unless the soil is trodden 
down over them to keep out the wet.” These remarks 
were applied to heavy soils, and are doubtless applica- 
ble to all on which the water does not immediately 
drain off. 

“ The seeds of Cyclamen hederefolium have germi- 
nated, and the young plants along side the old ones ap 
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pear very much at home. It is curious that such inte- 
resting ornaments of the border, should have been so 
totally neglected in this country.” 





Budding Peach Trees. 





Eps. Cuitivator—lIn reference to the destruction of 
the inoculated Peach buds, by the cold weather during 
winter, complained of by C. J. S., I will give the re- 
sult of my observations and experience. I have devo- 
ted considerable time and attention to the propagation 
ef choice varieties of fruit for some years past, and 
have endeavored to trace causes to effects as far as my 
limited knowledge would permit. I have budded annu- 
ally for seven or eight years past, many of all the dif- 
ferent varieties of fruit from the apple to the orange. 
I have sustained some josses from the cultivation of the 
peach, as complained of by your correspondent. I have 
found if they are not budded till September, they are 
liable to perish in winter; as the adhesion of the bud 
and tender wood of the stock where the bud is inserted, 
is not sufficiently matured to withstand the severity of 
the weather. I commence budding the peach as soon 
as the buds are sufliciently formed and matured, so that 
the leaf buds can be discerned from the fruit buds, 
which is in the fore part of the month of August. I 
think if C. 8. will adhere to the above rule, he will 
not have to resort to the labor-losing experiment of 
grafting the peach. R.H. Draxe. Bloomingsburgh, 
Sullivan Co., N. Y., April, 1849. 





Rose Bugs. 





This insect, so troublesome in many parts of the 
country, can only be avoided by direct destruction. An 
excellent practice is to shake the trees at night over 
sheets of muslin spread beneath, which enablés the ope- 
rator to kill them with facility. Killing by hand-pick- 
ing has been successfully practiced, but requires time. 





Hybrid Perpetual Roscs. 





One of the most valuable characteristics of this class 
of roses, is its blooming out of the usual rose season, 
when the brilliant profusion of flowers on the Hybrid 
China and other early summer kinds has disappeared. 
Now, to have the Perpetuals to perfection in late sum- 
mer and autnmn, pinch out, as soon as visible, every 
blossom-bud that appears at the first crop, or during 
the first few weeks of their appearance. This reserves 
the strength of the plant for a later period, and as a 
consequence, thick and rich clusters are obtained, not 
to be had in any other way. 





Lima Beans. 





Eps. CuttivAToR—Those who are fond of this ve- 
getable luxury, may be sure of raising them with- 
out risk of failure by adopting the following plan. 
Procure a board two feet square, and nail strips 
around the edge, three inches wide about the mid- 
dle of May, cut some sods from the roadside where 
the grass is short, divide them into squares of four inch- 
es each, soften or mellow the soil in each square, with- 
oat destroying the texture of the sward, place four beans 
on each, and cover with another sod of the same size; 
moisten sufficiently, and place the board in the warmest 
situation that can be found, either beneath the surface 
of a heap of manure that is heating, or in the top of 
a room where a warm fire is kept during the day. 
Keep them in this warm situation until the beans them- 
selves begin to rise; then remove the upper sods, and 
cover with leaf mould one inch deep. As soon as the 
beans show themselves through this, they should be re- 
moved to the hills where they are to grow, which is 
done by carefully lifting the sods from the board, and 








placing them in the ground. I prepare the hills by spa- 
ding in, and mixing thoroughly with the soil, about half 
a wheelbarrow load of well-rotted manure; if it is two 
years old the better. I also add a few quarts of leach- 
ed ashes to each hill with the mapure. At the time 
the beans are placed in the hills, the poles should also 
be set for the support of the vines—two strong ones to 
each hill. By adopting this plan, the beans will be 
fit for the table at least two weeks eariier than they 
usually are when raised in the ordinary way. It will 
be seen that each board will hold twenty-four hills, and 
twice that number will be enough for the use of any 
ordinary family. Isaac Hitprern. Big Stream 
Point, April, 1849. 





Fruit-Buds killed by Frost. 





Ens. CutTivator—Why are not fruit buds killed on 
the montain, as well as on the flat ? 

In answer to the above query of your eorrespondent, 
R. H. Drake, in your April number, I conceive you 
have not given the true cause. 

My opinion is, that fruit buds are not killed by cold 
weather, unless there has previously been warm wea- 
ther sufficient to cause them to swell, which would 
much sooner occur in the valley or on the plain, than 
on the mountain, where the colder air will keep them 
back; and after the buds have commenced growing or 
expanding, a degree of cold less severe, than that ex- 
perienced either on mountain or plain, will destroy 
them. 

The same fatal results have oceurred much farther 
south than the location named, and where the cold has 
not been as intense as on the mountains there. 

The warm weather during the month of December 
last caused the fruit buds, in warm situations, to germi- 
nate, hence their destruction by the succeeding cold. 
P. S. Burlington Co., N. J., April, 1849. 





Spanish Radishes as Food for Cows. 





Eps. Cuttirvator—Mr. AARON BELANGEE, @ res- 
pectable farmer of Bordentown, N. J., whose farm is in 
a high state of cultivation, raised on one-fourth of an 
acre of land, one hundred and nine bushels of the white 
Spanish Radish. He states that they were sown in 
drilis, in the same manner and at the same time that 
Ruta Bagas are—that some of them grew five inches 
in diameter. He prefers the white variety to the black 
on account of their growing to a larger size. He says 
that the person from whom he obtained the seed, in- 
formed him, that after feeding his cows for some time 
with Sugar Beets, he commenced giving them the 
Radishes, and in about a week his wife inquired what 
he had fed the cows with, as their milk had, for about 
a week, produced one-third more cream than it had 
before. 

Mr. B. experienced a like result in feeding with 
Radishes. B. Burlington Co., N. J. April, 1849. 








Larce Propuce or Honry.—Mr. James Cutver, 
of Royalton, N. Y., informs us that his father had two 
swarms of bees come out on the 15th of June, 1848, 
both of which were put into one of Colton’s hives; and 
they made during the season, one hundred pounds of 
‘‘ box honey,” besides filling the body of the hive with 
honey and comb. The hive was one of sixty which 
were kept together. 

Drittinc WHEAT.—The Michigan Farmer states 
that Col. Curtenius, of Grand Prairie, has satisfied 
himself from experiments which have been made in his 
neighborhood, that wheat sown with a drill, will yield 
on the average, five bushels more to the acre than that 
sown broadcast. It is more secure against béing win 
ter-killed, and the seed is more sure to vegetate. 
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Domestic Economy, Recipes, Ne. 





Manufacture of Cheese. 
(Continued from page 154 } 

In raising heat to scald the curd, it is not proper at 
all times to raise it to a given point with the same ra- 
pidity, because, sometimes when the curd appears ready 
to scald, a rapid increase of heat will soften instead of 
hardening it, owing to the rennet not having time to 
perform its office properly. At other times it may be 
necessary to raise heat speedily, in scalding, to keep 
pace with the effect of rennet, which is accelerated by 
the milk being nearly sour. The slower rennet acts 
upon curd the longer time is required to raise and hold 
a scalding heat, never exceeding one hundred degrees, 
Fahrenheit, except to suppress a speedy action of rennet 
with sour milk; then, an excess above blood heat will 
retard its operation and keep pace with its effect. The 
cheese-maker should bear in mind, that heat and rennet 
are the principal agents used, and success depends 
much upon their action being properly combined 
throughout. 

** Are any other than calves’ rennets used, and what 
is the best method of preserving and preparing them 
for use ?” 

Swines’ rennets were formerly used, mixed with those 
of calves, to make a cheese soft and tender, and those 
of sheep and beeves were used to harden curd and 
keep cheese in a pressed shape; but I know of no 
dairyman that now uses them. 

Whatever p!an is adopted to preserve rennets for 
future use, care should be taken that the decomposing 
properties of the stomach do not continue te act, and 
the strength evaporate. When salted and dried the 
rennets should be kept in a dry atmosphere, or the salt 
in them will attract moisture, and soon destroy their 
best properties. It is argued by many experienced 
dairymen, that the stomach, with all its contents pick- 
led together in salt, will make more cheese, and of as 
good flavor, as when dried without the curd. But I 
would ask, if meat were salted with all the blood and 
animal fluids in it, would it be as good flavored at the 
end of a year, as if well dressed and salted? And 
would not a quantity of food, half digested, salted with 
the stomach, materially effect its flavor, if kept a long 
time? Beef and pork are sold in market, after being 
in salt one or more years, at a reduced price, as ‘ old 
meat,” having lost its best flavor. 

The flavor of cheese depends much upon the flavor 
of the rennet used. Therefore, I think splitting the 
rennet, and stretching it with sticks, so that it will be 
of a single thickness, and will dry quickly, is the best 
and surest way to preserve a good flavor. 

To PREPARE RENNETS FOR USE.—T ake as many gal- 
lons of water as rennets in number; put them in the 
water, blood warm; soak them twenty-four hours; stir 
them frequently in the time; strain the liquor and let 
it settle; make it as salt as possible; if any skum rises 
it should be skimmed off. While this liquor lasts a 
uniform strength may be relied upon. It should be 
stirred to the bottom before being used. 

“Is milk more apt to sour from the effect of electri- 
city, in tin vessels, than in wood ?” 

The ease with which tin vessels are kept clean, 
makes them preferable to wood. An opinion conceived 
by many, that tin vessels have a tendency to sour milk, 
at a season when thunder showers are frequent, is not 
an objection to their general use. There are other 
causes for milk’s becoming sour, to be taken into ac- 
count first. Excitement of cows from any cause will 
affect their milk, and they are more excitable in change- 
able weather, than when the weather is steady, cool 
or warm. In hot, damp weather, more cows will be 
in heat, and give bad milk, which if mixed with other 





milk at evening, will be a more direct cause for sour 
curd than any effect of electricity upon milk, after it 
is taken from the cow; and in such weather, milk ves- 
sels are not thoroughly dried, after being used, in which 
state they often get foul. An old barrel, put up in 
form of a leach, near the dairy room, and ashes thrown 
into it occasionally, and leached, and the lye used freely 
about cheese-cloths, press, &c., will remove one cause 
for sour curd. I use no wood vessels in my dairy. 

‘Ts there danger of pressing a cheese too hard ?” 

Not any. If it has been over heated in the milk 
or curd, it may be pressed so dry that it will be a life- 
less (tasteless) cheese, and so it would be if it were 
pressed lightly. 

‘* Should the animal heat be allowed to pass off from 
the morning’s milk ?” 

The most perfect affinity should be maintained among 
the constituent parts of milk that is curded or worked 
together, throughout, that it may not waste in work- 
ing, and plague in curing. It is, therefore, necessary 
that all should be cooled and warmed alike. A. L. 
Visu Litchfield, Herkimer Co., N. Y. May, 1849 


Cheap and Valuabie Paint. 








Eps. Cuttivator—The Ohio mineral paint has been 
offered to the public as something very valuable, parti- 
cularly to the farmer, for its durability and cheapness. 
I send you beiow, the detail of some experiments which 
I caused to be made a year or more since, for cheap 
paint. I believe it equal to the Ohio article in all par- 
ticulars, and superior from its greater cheapness, it be- 
ing within the reach of almost every one. 

Experiment No. 1, was the mixing of water-cement 
with oil to the consistency of paint, and putting it on 
immediately. Any drying article used with oil paint, 
may be put in, if it be desirable to have it dry at once. 

Yo. 2. Cement mixed with coal tar, or gas-tar, as it 
is sometimes called, I putin, in the same manner, with- 
out any drying mixture. You can vary the color by the 
addition of any mineral substance. The paint I have 
put on, is now as hard as stone, and was put upon rough 
boards that had been exposed to the weather for ten 
years. I have just had painted a small building of 
rough boards, battened sides and roof. The roof is co- 
vered with No. 2—the sides with No. 1. The color of 
both is stone. No. 1, nearly that of free stone, with a 
shade of handsome drab, and gradually becomes a 
little lighter. No. 2 is considerably darker, but this toe 
becomes lighter by exposure to the air. I intend giv- 
ing to the body of the building another coat, when 
sharp clean sand will be thrown against it, and I doubt 
not, but I shall obtain a rich imitation of free stone. 

The water cement used was from Southington, Con- 
necticut, known as ‘‘ Moore’s Cement.” 

It is noc, like the Ohio paint, patented. CHARLES 
R. Atsop. Middletown, Conn., April 27, 1849. 





— ~~ 








Proper SELECTION or Stocxk.—At a late agricultu- 
ral discussion in Derbyshire, Mr. G. Greaves remarked 
that the choice of a breed of stock was as important 
as the management. It seemed to him that enough at- 
tention was seldom paid to the particular kind of pro- 
duce it was intended to obtain from stock. The same 
breed did not answer for feeding and for the dairy too; 
for the early maturity of stock and the propensity to 
fatten, were most observable when the generative fune- 
tions were not so perfect, whereas the good milker was 
almost always a good breeder. For early feeding stock, 
it would always be advantageous to mix good nursing 
dams with sires that had a great tendency to fatten. He 
agreed in the opinion that feeding stock should be kept 
well when young; but calves intended for the dairy, 
and ewe lambs for the breeding flock, should not be 
made fat. 
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Coons’ Patent Fence. 





The figures herewith given, represent different forms 
of a fence invented and patented by Mr. M. P. Coons, 
of Lansingburgh, N. ¥Y. This fence has been erected 
to more or less extent on several farms, and so far as 
we learn, has been decidedly approved. It is reeommen- 
ded as possessing the following advantages: Ist. Light- 
ness of construction. 2d. Permanency and strength. 
3d. Darability. 4th. Ease of construction and convey- 
ance from place to place. 5th. Adaptation of being 


permanently placed on all kinds of soil without being 
injured by frost or wind, and its use as a temporary 
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Fic. 56. 


hurdle fence. 6th. The remarkably low price at which 
it can be afforded, and its neat and ornamental appear- 
ance. 

Fig. 55 represents a pannel of all wood fence,—that 
is, iron posts, wood bars and pickets, without base, 
with gate attached. This plan or grade of fence va- 
ries much in price; if made of first quality of materi- 
als, in six feet pannels, with base and iron ornaments, 
and the timber be of the first quality of pine, cedar, oak 
or chestnut, four feet high, at thirty-seven and a-half 
cents per foot; if made of spruce, hemlock, whitewood. 


‘&e., twenty-five cents per foot, all delivered in a finish- 


ed manner, with ornaments, &c., complete. 

This same pannel also may represent a stretch of 
twelve feet of common field fence; if made of good 
pine, oak, cedar or chestnut, without base, it is afford- 
ed at three dollars per rod; if made of spruce, hem- 
lock, &c., from one dollar fifty cents to two dollars per 
rod. If base board and ornaments are required, they 
are furnished at cost prices. 

All the wood bars are bored with a tapering augur 
or bit, from the lower side of the bar, thus forming a 
tapering or tunnel formed hole, the smallest part being 
at the upper side of the bar, the pickets may be more 
snugly drove without checking the timber, and conse- 
quently make a tighter joint, and the air is permitted to 
circulate freely around the timber underneath, thus pre- 
venting rapid decay of the picket and bar at the joint. 

Fig. 56 represents a pannel of fence, all of cast iron, 
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and is afforded at from one dollar to one dollar twenty’ 
five cents per foot, according to weight of iron. 


Fig. 57 represents a patent hurdle or portable fence, 
which may be taken up and removed from place to 
place, with as much ease and facility as the bottom 
rails and blocks of a common rail fence may be placed 
and replaced. This invention consists in the econstruc- 
tion of cast iron posts with holes cast in them at pro- 
per distances for attaching iron wire or iron rods, of 
any required size; if made expressly for hurdle fence, 
iron rods of three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter are 
| considered the best. This kind may be made what is 
what is ealled tight fence, whieh will turn the 
smallest domestic animal ; or may be sv construct- 
ed as to guard only the larger animals, and the 
difference in the expense depends entirely upon 
the number and size of the iron wire or rods used, 
and the length of stretch from post to post, and 
height of fence. For example, atight fence with 
three-sixteenth inch iron rods, twelve feet stretch, 
four feet high, at three dollars per rod. If of 
number ten wire, and sixteen and a-half feet 
stretch, it would not cost more than about one- 
half that sum. This last described style of fence 
may be better prepared and put up at its loeation. 
The posts for this fence will be furnished at four 
and a-half cents per pound, and full directions and 

the right of use will accompany the bill. 

All the varieties of fence may be put down perma 
nently or temporarily; if it is permanently placed, i 
still may be taken up and removed without any injury 
to the fence, at a small expense. The posts are con- 
strncted in such a form that they may be placed in a 
block of wood or stone, or an iron eope or foot. 

If in stone, a hole is drilled in @ stone of any form, of 
proper size, (as the shape is not material) two inches 
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in diameter, five inches deep; the stone is settled down, 
within two or three inches of being even with the sur- 
face of the ground, and the post inserted and secured 
with iron keys, lead or brick dust. 

If blocks of wood are preferred, a hole is bored in 
the centre of a block of wood, of proper size, 23 or 3 
ft. long, or still longer, according to the height of fence, 





and laid in the ground transversely with “the line of 
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fence, and the posts are inserted by driving. If of iron, 
a wrought iren pin with a screw is used to secure the 
cope to the base. 

For further particulars, inquire of Marrutas P. 
Coons, Lansingburgh, N. Y. 


—_—_—— 
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Farming in Western New-York. 





Eps. CuttivaTror—On reading in the Feb. and 
March numbers of The Cultivator, F. Holbrook’s de- 
scription of Judge Hayes’ farming on a hard, hungry, 
New England soil, we have a fine example of what in- 
dustry, economy, and practical science will do towards 
making the ‘‘ desert blossom as the rose.” But it 
would be not less an interesting spectacle if we could 
once look upon a farm in this all alluvial* county, on 
which a tithe of the same labor and manure, had been 
thus judiciously expended and applied. ’Tis true, we 
have many good farmers in western New-York, men 
well read in the theory, and practiced in the details of 
their great calling, if we compare them with the mass 
of farmers in the same favored section of the earth’s 
surface. But how will they compare with such mas- 
terly men as Adam Anthony, of Rhode Island, or W. 
A. Hayes of Maine, in the art of overcoming great 
natural obstacles, and the quickening of primitive ste- 
rility. As well perhaps, as the general who takes his 
troops to the battle field on steamboats or railroad will 
compare with the Carthagenian of old, who had first to 
soften and reduce the rocks before his army could seale 
the Alps, to look down upon the battle field. 

It will be urged that necessity is alike the goad to 
genius and industry, and the mother of invention; but 
that our soil requires no such labor and expense as the 
barren detritus of New England, that the extra amount 
of crop would not pay for the outlay, &c., &e. To 


meet this stereotyped argument, I only ask for a tithe | 


of the labor, and no other amendment to the soil, than 
a judicious making, saving and application of the ma- 
nures which are inherent to, and may be made on the 
farm. I now appeal to those truly intelligent farmers 
of this (Seneca) countv, who read The Cultivator, if 
a tenth part of the labor and expense bestowed by 
Judge Hayes in carting clay on his sandy lots, with the 
other amendments and extra tillage bestowed by him, 
would not enable them to grow twice as many bushels 
of grain to the acre as they now grow? or at least half 
as many imperial bushels to the acre, as is grown in 
England, on the best farms, under the best cultivation. 
But if the best Seneca county farmers are still behind 
some of those in Old and New England, they are se- 
cond to none in New-York. The premiums awarded to 
farms in our county by the State Ag. Society, two years 
successively, as the best farms in the Empire State, are 
intrinsic evidence of the fact, 

Much good is to be anticipated from the improved 
and improving practice and example of such men; 
while they adopt the mode of wheat culture, the very 
tidy farming of their immediate neighbors of German 
blood, they ingraft upon it those late discoveries in the 
composition of manure and the art of manuring, which 
properly belongs to agricultural science. Such is the 
force of the example of such individuals on the rural 
economy of this county, that even those farmers among 
us who have heretofore scandalized book farming as 
empiricism, begin now to yield to the occular proofs of 
what the book has done, and is now doing. In fact, 
many of our farmers begin of late to be impressed with 
the dignity of their calling ; and to embrace the belief that 
the book is as necessary to the farmer, as to the mathe. 





* I say alluvial, because diluvion is often without the elements 
of rich alluvion, 





l ne ; 
/matician, the architect, the lawyer or the priest. But 
| there is still in every community of farmers, that ego- 


tistic impracticable class, which blindly abuses heaven’s 
best treasure. Such men will never take the hint that 
the fat of their soil is not as indefeasible as their title to 
its measured acres, until they learn it in the diminutien 
and failure of crop. Such men not only waste their 
manure, but their general practice of tillage is alike 
superticial, behind hand, reckless. When they are told 
in order to induce them to save their field and house 
ashes, that no plant can grow without the elements of 
its ashes, and that the ashes of all plants are nearly 
the same, their reply is, ‘‘ I dont believe in your book 
farming.” I sometimes think that the art, and I may 
now say the science of tillage, has no charms for such 
men, beyond the present food and dollars they force 
from the soil. The earth’s produets, instead of exci- 
ting the mind of such individuals to the interesting stu- 
dy of nature’s laws, the modus operandi by which she 
produces and multiplies, in her vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, and then dissolves and reproduces trom the 
scattered elements. It would seem that their marvel- 
ousness is the only faculty of the mind interested in the 
matter. As the Athenian raised an altar to the Un- 
known God, so do such self-blinded men, deily and 
erect an altar to the moon, as the patron saint of their 
trade and ealiing. 

The farmers of western New-York have yet but a su- 
perticial knowledge of the inexhaustible treasure they 
possess in the rich diluvial formation of their soil; ’tis 
suid that layers of hard pan are in some places deposi- 
ted near the surface, but the subsoil generally contains 
organic remains, with all the saits necessary to pro- 
duce the maximum yield of cereal grains, to a great 
depth. On the plateau of Varick and Romulus, the ta- 
ble land between the Cayuga and Seneca lakes, thie soil 
is a heavy loam; when the forest was first cut off, 
great crops of wheat and other cereals were produced, 
but now the surface soil is worn down heavy and dead; 
water sometimes stands on a hundred fields until the 
summer months, so that the average yield of the cereal 
crains, according to the late statistics of our Ag. So- 
ciety. is much lower there, than in the other towns of 
Seneca county. Draining is the panacea for such bands ; 
their organic treasures are inexhaustible. One farmer 
in Romulus, whose farm is almost a perfect level, told 
me that the only perfect wheat he had grown for many 
years, was on the subsoil thrown out of the main ditch, 
which he had cut the same season the wheat was sown, 
to relieve the field from surplus water. 8S. W. Wa. 
terloo, Seneca Co., Murch 12, 1849. 





Shall we make Composts ? 





In The Cultivator for January, 1819, I read a notice 
of a work entitled ‘‘Scientific Agriculture,” §c., by Dr. 
M. M. Rodgers. ~I have since procured the book, and 
in glancing over its pages, I came to the following, un- 
der the head of ‘‘Composts :” 

‘It was formerly supposed, that great advantage was 
derived from the combination of several different sub- 
stances together, and forming what are called composts. 
The recipes for these compounds are numerous, and 70 
to prove that the discovery of a good compost requires 
but little scientific or practical skill. When a compost 
heap is made up of several materials, which are all se- 
parately good manures, it follows of necessity, that the 
resulting compound must be a good fertilizer, But it 
is impossible to supply any more in this way, than if 
these several ingredients were applied to the soil sepa- 
rately. Anda little knowledge of chemistry will show 
that by this means no new elements can be generated, 
Neither can any new property be developed which could 
not be done by their separate action, We see that 
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whenever a substance which has little or no fertilizing 
power, is in this way manufactured into good manure. 
it is done at the expense of some powerful fertilizer 
which is distributed by the mixture, and consequently, 
loses just as much of its efficacy as the other gains. 
Thus, although this process serves to dilute and extend 
manures which are too powerful or too expensive, it 
absolutely supplies none.” 

The author goes on still further to explain, that the 
principal advantages of composts, are the dilution of 
manures which are too strong when used by themselves. 
Thus, among other substances, he mentions ‘ caustic 
lime,” the object in using which, he thinks can be much 
better atiained by mixing and diffusing it through some 
other substance, ‘‘ such as saw-dust, sand, barn-ma- 
nure,” &c. 

Now the inference from the above remarks is, that 
ordinary composts are unprofitable—that no effect is 
produced that would not take place if the substances 
were applied separately, and that, consequently, the la- 

ebor of forming the compound is lost. 

It strikes me that Dr. R.’s reasoning is not entirely 
sound, and that his conelusions are not wholly reconci- 
lable with facts. It is not strictly true that the same 
effect is always produced by the use of substances ap- 
plied separately, that would follow from their combina- 
tion. For instance, peat, in its natural state, frequent- 
ly contains an acid which is prejudicial to vegetation, 
and its fertilizing properties are locked up, as it were, 
until they are liberated by the action of some substance 
which causes a decomposition. Hence it has been 
found highly useful to mix with peat, alkalies of some 
kind. by which the acid is destroyed, and the peat 
brought into a soluble condition. Potash and ashes are 
used for this purpose; the ammonia of animal manure, 
urine, and all animal matters, produce a similar effect. 
Thus, Doctor Dana, in his Muck Manual, states that— 
‘the power of alkaline action is alone wanting, to 
make peat good cow dung,” and that—‘‘ by the addi- 
tion of alkali to peat, it is put into the same state 
which ammonia gives to dung.” 

Here, then, is one example of the advantage of com- 
bining or mixing substances to be used as manure. But 
it may be asked—‘‘ Why will not the same eflect be 
produced, if the peat and the alkalies are both spread, 
separately, on the same land?” For the obvious rea- 
son that they are not brought sufficiently, and for a pro- 
per length of time, into contact. The alkalies being 
spread over a larger surface, and exposed to the air and 
rains, are soon dissolved and carried into the soil below 
the peat. 

But there are other advantages in mixing different 
substances in a manure-heap. The farmer should en- 
deavor to save all the excrements, of his animals, both 
solid and fluid, as well as all other substances which 
are capable of enriching his land. The readiest way 
of saving urine, is to retain it by means of some ab- 
sorbent—such as charcoal-dust, peat, loam, straw or 
other vegetable rubbish. 

Again, if it were true that substances ultimately pro- 
duced the same effect when applied to the soil by them- 
selves, as when combined, there is still, in many cases, 
a@ convenience ir. composting. It is inconvenient to 
use corn-stalks, and other litter in their crude state. If 
applied to the surface, they do not readily rot, and they 
interfere with cultivation by obstructing the operation 
of the implements used. If buried beneath the surface, 
—which is not always readily effected,—they some- 
times cause the soil to be dry and huffy. There is no 
way that these matters can be used to so good advan- 
tage as by mixing them with animal manure, and satu- 
rating them with urine. By this means, the ammonia 


soon brings on a decomposition, by which the fibrous 
tructure is cut down and they are brought into a com- 





minuted state, fit to be used as circumstances require. 
But we may cite other authority in favor of composts. 
J. Prideaux, an agricultural chemist of considerable 
distinction, advises to mix in the manure heap—‘‘peat, 
sods, turf-parings, ditch and pond scourings, way soil, 
humus soil in whatever form, and ashes of all kinds. 
All liquids in which vegetable or animal matters have 
been soaked or boiled; and al] that contain fertilizing 
materials, as soap suds, dish-washings, pot-liquor, &c. 
‘We must remember,” he adds, ‘‘ that vegetable mat 
ters work sour, and that animal substances generate 
ammonia, which neutralizes the acid, and is fixed by it, 
so that in due proportion they correct each other. 
Urine gives most ammonia.” 

One word, before closing, in regard to mixing ‘‘caus 
tic lime ” with ‘‘ barn manure,” recommended by Dr. 
Rodgers, as one of the means of ‘‘ diluting ” the lime. 
This is a kind of compost that I am not in favor of. I 
had supposed, if any thing has been established by che- 
mical investigation, that caustic lime should not be 
mixed with animal manures. Thus Prof. Johnston says, 
guano should not be mixed with quick-lime— because 
the quick lime sets free the ammonia contained in the 
guano, and causes it to escape into the air.” He ob- 
serves, also, that “‘ quick lime will, in the same way, 
drive off the ammonia contained in Jiquid manure, and 
in horse or farm-yard dung.” Farmers who have 
bought poudrette that has been compounded with fresh 
lime, have often complained of its ineflicacy. 

T. Sedgwick, a writer in the English Agricultural 
Gazette, says—‘‘ The employment of lime with dung. 
is a most baneful practice, as it renders the ammoma 
caustic and volatile, to the greatest degree, and causes 
the loss of the most energetic portion of the dung 
When lands require lime, it should be applied separately, 
and avoid as much as possible, its contact with the dung.” 

The effect of mixing lime with animal manure, may 
be explained as follows:—Lime-stone contains nearly 
half its weight of carbonic acid. In the process of 
burning, the carbonic acid is driven off; but the lime 
has a constant tendency to return to its original condition 
by the re-absorption of the property it had lost. Ani- 
mal manure contains ammonia, combined with carbonie 
acid. When fresh lime is added, it attracts the carbon- 
ic acid, which, uniting with the lime, sets the ammonia 
free, and it escapes. A. B. 





Cost of producing Wool. 





Eps. CutttvaTtor—I commenced with the first num 
ber of The Cultivator, in 1834, and have been its eon- 
stant reader ever since, and think I have been amply 
compensated for the time and expense devoted to it. I 
have been a farmer for over twenty years, and I yet feel 
a much greater need of being instructed myself, than of an 
ability to be an instructor of others in the great and 
important business of agriculture, to which I have de- 
voted so many, and purpose to devote all the remaining 
years of my life. Yet I shall venture to give an opin 
ion upon the subject of the value of the wool-growing 
business in this country, and in doing so, shal! venture 
to differ from Mr. Randall and others, who may perhaps 
have had more experience in the business than myself. 

Mr. Randall estimates the nett profit of wool-grow- 
ing at 27 per cent. Others have placed it as high as 
one hundred and upwards. Mr. Pettibone, in some ve- 
ry sensible remarks published in your April No., puts 
the profits at six per cent., and yet, if I can understand 
his figures, he estimates that he had succeeded in clearing 
a much greater profit than that stated by Mr. Randall. 

In the face of all these authorities, I shall venture to 
say, that for some years past, wool-growing has been 
a losing business to the farmers. We have in this 
country, the facilities for supplying the world with 
wool, and yet we do not supply a quantity suflicient for 
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our own consumption. Mr. Lawrence estimates the 
deficiency of ten millions of pounds annually. 

It would be an impeachment of the intelligence and 
enterprise of our farmers, if they failed to supply the 
country with wool, when the business of growing it af- 
forded any considerable and reliable protit. 

The census of Massachusetts, taken in 1845, will 
probably give as much true light upon this subject, as 
can be obtained from any other authority. Her farmers 
are doubtless as intelligent as can be found elsewhere. 
They are situated in the midst of manufacturing estab- 
lishments. The period was one when these manufac- 
turers were enjoying the highest rate of protective du- 
ties. If, under these circumstances, they did not make 
the business of wool-growing profitable, it must be con- 
ceded that it cannot be so throughout the country. 

Their sheep numbered 355,043, of which near two- 
thirds were Saxons and Merinos. The wool produced 
was 1,016,230 pounds, or about 2} pounds per head. 
The average price was 32 cents per pound. 

It is universally conceded that it requires as much 
feed during the year to keep ten sheep, as it docs to 
keep one cow. I have never known a cow to be kept 
during summer at less than twenty-five cents per week, 
nor during winter for Jess than forty. Upon this esti- 
mate then, the cost of keeping one hundred sheep du- 
ring thirty weeks of summer, would be $75, and during 
twenty-two weeks of winter would be $88. If to these 
sums should be added five dollars for shearing and 
washing, it would make the annual cost of keeping one 
hundred sheep, $168. The value of the wool grown 
on one hundred sheep, according to the census for Mas- 
sachusetts, was $88. ‘To this add eighty per cent. for 
lambs, which would make the income just equal to the 
expenditure, without one cent for profit. It will be 
borne in mind that this result was produced under the 
most favorable circumstances, and while nothing is de- 
ducted for losses on the flock, the income for lambs is 
certainly rated much above what is generally realized. 


As to the calculations of Mr. Pettibone—it is in the | 


expense of summer keeping, that his estimates differ 
materially from mine. He estimates the weekly pas- 
turage of sheep at seven mills per head, whereas I put 
it at two and a-lalf cents. Should he in that respect, 
make his figures to correspond with mine, it would have 
shown his profits to have been a little over six per ct., 
corresponding with his general estimate. To realise 
that result, required all his superior sagacity and expe- 
rience, favored by extraordinary circumstances. His 
price for hay, six dollars per ton, is less than farmers 
generally can afford to raise that article. And eighty 
per cent. increase of lambs is not realised by a tithe of 
the wool-growers of the country. 

It is important that there should be a right under- 
standing of this subject. A want of such understand- 
ing, has already created feelings between the wool- 
producers and the wool-consumers, prejudicial to 
both. The manufacturers, deceived by such represen- 
tations as those of Mr. Randall and others, have hon- 
estly believed that the wool-growers were in the enjoy- 
ment of enormous profits, and that if, with such enjoy- 
ments, they could not grow wool sufficient for the re- 
quirements of the country, no considerations of price 
could induce them to do so. They, in consequence, 
have not only neglected to offer such inducements, but 


may have actually felt themselves justified in resorting | 
from the rapid advances chemistry has late‘y made, 


to ingenious devices, in order to reduce the price of 
wool. Thereby promoting their immediate interests. 
and creating to themselves uitimate injury. By dis- 
couraging the growth of wool at home, they have been 
driven to a foreign market for supplies. 

On the other hand, the wool-growers, knowing that 
the profits of their business would scarcely justily its 
continuance, believe that the manufacturers do not ex- 








ercise the liberality that their business would warrant 
them in doing. Animosities are thereby created, when 
it would be to the interests of both to entertain feelings 
of reciprocal kindness. 

Were the manulacturers undeceived upon this sub- 
ject, they would doubtless at all times be willing to 
pay as high prices for wool as their business would jus- 
lily. Should the wool-growers receive as high prices 
for their wool as the manulacturers would pay, under a 
right understanding of this subject, I have no doubt 
they would produce wool to meet the required con- 
sumption of the country. PoLtypamas. Hiilsdale, N 
Y., May i849. 


Analyses of Limestone. 





Eps. Cuttivaror—Ever since I read the analyses 
of corals, by Prof. B. Silliman, Jr., published in the 
Am. Journal of Science and Arts, a year or two ago, 
I have been fully convinced that our limestones, and 
more especially those presenting a great quancity of 
organic remains, would be found to contain all the es 
sential inorganic constituents of plants. ‘The sedimen- 
tary limestones are made up, in part at least, and I 
have little doubt, wholly of the remains of shell-fish 
and coralline structures, that inhabited the oceans of a 
former period; and since corals do contain all the in 
gredients that exist in the ash of vegetables, as the in 
vestigations alluded to demonstrate, therefore, analogi- 
cally, we infer their presence in limestones. I had ho- 
ped long ago, to put my ideas to the test of experi- 
ment,—to submit several varieties of limestone to rigid 
analyses, but, suffering the penalty of being poor, this 
I have not accomplished. You may judge of my de- 
light, then, to find these opinions fully sustained by the 
admirable article of Prof. Perer, in your April number. 

The Trenton Limestone is a prominent rock in Lewis 
county, and from the vast quantity of fossil remains 
evident in it, it is doubtless as rich in the phosphoric 
and sulphuric acids, together with magnesia and the 
alkalies, as its equivalent, analysed by Professor P. 
The ‘‘ Black River,” ‘‘ Birdseye,” or ‘‘ Gray ” Lime- 
stone, of the State Geologists, also occurs here, imme- 
diately underlying a strip of land contiguous to the 
western side of Black River, running through the whole 
length of the county, being several miles in width. It 
is a harder and more compact rock than the ‘ Blue 
limestone,” and consequently, preferable for building 
purposes. Well characterised fossils are rare in this 
rock, and hence we might conclude the absence of their 
valuable constituents. But probably they do exist, and 
if analyses shows their presence, and gives quantitative 
results similar to those observed with regard to the 
more fossiliferous rocks, we shall have a good geologi- 
‘al argument proving that difference in the appearances 
presented by the two members, arises from dissimilari- 
ty of condition, net of composition, and the causes of 
these differences may perhaps be considered their une- 
qual exposures to heat and pressure, during solidifica- 
tion, and to unlikeness in the intensity of the convul- 
sions to which the structures composing them have been 
subjected. 

The strictures of the Professor upon the incomplete 
analyses that hitherto have been published are perlect- 
ly just, and greatly needed at the present time, when 
the desire of accomplishing much, tempts to superficial 
investigations, and premature conclusions ; and when 


there is danger of considering our processes perfect ;— 
while the reputation of some prominent individuals is 
such as in a measure to control the researches of others, 
rendering them liable to follow famous precedents, ra- 
ther than reason and Jabor without prejudice. 

Perhaps it would be well if these strictures were ex- 
tended to a criticism, especially when even the labor of 
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justly celebrated chemists in official capacity, has been 
wasted in some instances. There is nothing satisfac- 
tory to the scientific agriculturist in reading an analy- 
sis of a limestone stated as follows; 
Carbonic Acid,...ccesesesesecicsess 48 82 
RAMEE sescescsctccctoccssesesscses OF I 
Magnesia,..ccccccccscccssccccsseee 16 06 
Insoluble Matter,....ssececessecsees 4 00 





100 00 

Such exhibitions of professional folly may do for 50 
years ago, but in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
we recognise no such substance as ‘‘ insoluble matter” 
in our nomenclature. In this same insoluble matter 
may be hid the very pabulum of vegetable life. 

There is a great deal of prejudice yet to be over- 
come before a rational and scientific agriculture is un- 
derstood and practiced. From my own observation, I 
am convinced that the scientific light diffused by your 
valuable Journal, makes very little impression on the 
mental retina of hundreds of farmers who support it. 
The greatest extent of the good accomplished in many 
instances, is expressed in saying, that the mechanical 
appliances of farming are improved. It becomes, 
therefore, the interest as well as duty of him who would 
bring science to the aid of agriculture, to make every 
labor as complete as possible, and especially to avoid 
the dogmatic introduction or support of untested theo- 
ries, and that narrow minded ignorance which enter- 
tains the possibility of making any one discovery, that 
shall remedy the failings of the present practice. 
Searcely less despicable is that species of charlatanism 
which prompts the advertisement of agricultural nos- 
trums. They are always to be suspected of those who 
entertain, as did Lord Bacon, the sentiment that 
** Knowledge, like the light of Heaven, is pure, free, 
exhaustless.” 

Much is to be hoped from the labors of scientific 
men, conducive to the interests of agriculture. The 
farmer has to deal with nature; to follow intelligently 
his business supposes a knowledge of her laws. ‘Those 
laws are the professed object of the chemists inquiry, 
and hence follows,—what experience has a thousand 
times established,—the ability of the chemist, to fash- 
ion his practice, so as best to assist, and imitate nature 
and consequently, to gain from her the greatest 
amount of benefit. 

Farmers’ sons must be instructed in Natural Science 
The mind is the great instrument, and this mind must 
be cultivated. All are familiar with the difference be- 
tween the crab apple and the beautiful grateful fruit 
that vearly adorns our orchards; no less difference is 
there between the mind native and cultivated. There 
is no better means of a speedy and harmonious devel- 
opment of means intellectual, physical and moral pow- 
ers, than the study of nature. Do our great chemists, 
geologists, &c., fall behind mathematicians, and classi- 
cal scholars in mental acumen or profundity? They 
certainly oceupy a greater rank in view of the utility 
of their labors. The natural sciences offer this decided 
advantage ever every other study to the young farmer, 
that they are of direct application to the daily concerns 
of his life. ° 

Let him then be more concerned to know the nomen- 
clature of chemistry, than the Greek alphabet. Let 
him study Liebig before Virgil, and Boussingault before 
Horace. Not that I would cast any reproach on the 
study of the classics, but I would have education adapt- 
ed to the wants of the educated. Every farmer should 
be thoroughly acquainted with chemistry, botany, zoo- 
loogy, &e., as affecting the principles of his art. Not 
that every farmer should be a chemist,—that would be 
impossible ;—but many possessed of natural tact, might 
render themselves sufficiently expert in analysis to ma- 

















terially benefit their business, without interfering with 
it. The schools of practical chemistry that are spring- 
ing up in our midst should be well supported by our 
farming community. 

The reason why so few young men of talent and in- 
tellectual promise are found engaged in cultivating the 
soil, is that agricultural pursuits, as commonly practi- 
ced and understood, offer no gratification to the mind, 
The proper application of science to husbandry, will 
remove this evil; and so soon as provisions are made 
for the education of farmers, equal to those now fur- 
nished for physicians and lawyers, we shall behold the 
intellectual, as well as the physical energies of our 
country, devoted to the perfection of agricultural pro- 
cesses. 

But I did not intend a lecture on book-farming, edu- 
cation, &c., and begging pardon for this desultory di- 
gression, I will conclude by recommending to the inha- 
bitants of Lewis and every other county, that are sup- 
plied with calcareous rocks, a liberal use of lime upon 
their fields, and let some of them perform a series of 
accurate experiments upon its fertilizing powers, after 
the many good examples that have been furnished to 
them through the pages of The Cultivator. 

‘* Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters, that send 
forth thither the feet of the ox and the ass.”—Isaiah. 
S. W. Jounson. Deer River, Lewis Co., N. Y., April 
15, 1849. 





Self Improvement. 





“The proper study of mankind, is man.” 

So thought an old poet, and undoubtedly he was right. 
But, if we were to judge by the studies pursued by the 
great mass of mankind, we must come to a different 
conclusion. The acquisition of wealth seems to be the 
study of the present age, and gold is sought, it may be 
as eagerly, and at the same expense of health, happi- 
ness and life, by him who digs the soil, or wields the 
hammer, as by the individual that ‘‘ leaves all” and 
seeks treasure on the brilliant banks of the Sacramento, 
and both may be equally deaf to the exhortation of the 
wise man— 

** How much better is it to get wisdom than gold.”’ 
Human nature is the same everywhere, its study is the 
same, and a knowledge of it is of great importance. 

‘¢ Know thyself.” This should be engraven as with 
the ‘‘ point of a diamond” on every one’s heart, and 
kept continually before the mind. Such a study, rightly 
conducted and persevered in, would lead to the impor 
tant duty of self improvement. That should be the 
object of study. Wiser and better, should be the senti- 
ment. To labor with our hands is not our whole duty. 
The intellect must not be neglected. To improve in. 
the management of business, is well; to improve the 
mind is better, being a greater result, and which will 
lead to the other. 

How shall we improve ? 

Train the mind to right reasoning. There is a class 
of persons that are sadly deficient in this important 
faculty. Rising up early and sitting up late, and labor- 
ing hard, they can scarcely keep free from pressing 
want. The fault is not in their labor, but in their 
plans,—in the arrangement of their business. They do 
not adopt the best method to perform their labor, 
and consequently work to disadvantage. It is of no 
kind of use to be ‘‘ hurried to death,” from early in the 
spring til] late in the fall. Sit down and calculate, tak- 
ing all things into consideration. See how much you 
can plow, plant, hoe, and harvest, and then go to work 
systematically. Not only estimate the amount of your 
labors, but to do everything the best way, and do one 
thing at a time. It is folly to commence a picce of 
work and leave it half finished for something else, to 
be left incomplete. What ought to be done should be 
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finished, and what ought not to be done should be let 
alone. 

Cultivate order. ‘‘ Order is Heaven’s first law.” 
How much pleasure there is in contemplating a well 
ordered family, or a well ordered farm. But some men 
are ‘‘ terrible slack!” Look at their farms and you 
see it at once. Every thing is at loose ends. Their 
implements are scattered around, and exposed to all 
the variations of the weather. The space around their 
front door, may be, is a repository for hey carts and 
harrows, sleds and slabs, apple tree brush and ash 
barrels, and all the odds and ends that accumulate dur- 
ing the labors of the whole year. Where an article 
was last used, there it may be found. Having ‘a place 
for every thing and every thing in its place,” will re- 
medy all these evils. But an apple tree is no place to 
Winter a scythe, nor the road side a place to summer a 
sled. All tools and implements when not in use should 
be kept under cover. 

Be observing. Look around you and see the various 
methods in which your neighbor= perform their labors. 
Do not suppose for a moment that you know more or 
can calculate to better advantage than others. Learn 
from the superior knowledge and tact of all with whom 
you are acquainted. Make your observation and expe- 
rience available for your future improvement. 

Read, study, and think. Every farmer should take 
2” agricultural paper,—and that is not enough. Neither 
is his duty done when he pays for it. Nor should he 
be satisfied by simply reading it. It should be studied. 
Its suggestions should be reduced to practice whenever 
they can be made beneficial. The knowledge it con- 
tains should be treasured up, that we may compare 
others’ experience with our own, and other theories 
With ours, so that if there is a ‘ better way” we may 
adopt it. Reason must be exercised in all our labors, 
and 

** How can we reason but from what we know,” 
and how can knowledge in relation to our business be 
acquired easier or cheaper than from agricultural jour- 
nals, Strange that so many are blind to their own in- 
terests in this respect. The farmer that keeps a dog, 
or uses tobacco, or takes a political paper, has no valid 
excuse for not taking an agricultural paper. 

Thus I have introduced an important subject and 
glanced at some of its points. To those accustomed 
to think, it may be suggestive, and can be considered 
as its importance demands. W.L. Eaton. Last 
Weare, N. H. 





Catile in Chautauque County, N. Y. 





Eps. Cvrtivator—The County of Chautauque, is 
perhaps, one of the best agricultural sections of the 
State of New-York, and particularly adapted to the 
breeding and rearing of stock. Hence it has been an 
object among our farmers, for a number of years past, 
to improve the breed of cattle, sheep, and horses. 
The short horns and that breed crossed with the com- 
mon stock, have, until recently, been considered the most 
valuable, and yielding the greatest profit. A few years 
since the Hereford breed was introduced here,—at first 


they did not meet with general favor; it was feared | 


that they were too small, and that they would reduce 
the weight of our cattle. Experience has proved such 
conclusions entirely wrong. The cross with the Here- 
ford and our cows (they being generally of the short 
horned descent,) proves to be one of the greatest im- 
provements in the breed of the Chautauque cattle that 
has yet been introduced, and will add much to the in- 
terest of the breeder and farmer. I cannot speak with 
as much certainty from my own experience, in regard 
to their quality for the dairy, but those who have prov- 
ed them, recommend the richness of their milk in the 





| highest manner, and rank them in the first class for the 
idairy. Tuomas B. Camppetyt. Weslfieid, Chautau- 
| que Co., N. ¥. 





Protits of Fow!ls. 





Eps. CvitTivATor—In relation to the profits of fowls, 

I send you the following from my farm-account book: 
1843. ce 

Dec. 1. Commenced wintering 203 fowls, worth Is. each, $25 37} 
Fed to fowis auring the Winter, 


33 bushels of corn, ut 56 CtS.,.......0008% 18 43 
20 do Ce Me Es ndad céckss 6 20 
7 do buckwheat, at 43 cts.,..... 3 36 
Amount of debt, to March 1, ............ Fz O4 


1849. January 16th. sold 29 dressed towls, Weighing 70 
Ibs. at 7 cents per pound, errr re ee &1 90 
Sold up to first of March, 125} doz. of eggs, at Is} cents, 24 09 
Amount of credit up to Mareh 1,......... $25 99 

Since the first of March, to April 7th, 1 have seld 134) 

doz. eggs, at from 11 to 153 cents per doz., which have 


ree parr rer re rrr tre Ter $17 00 
28 doz. eggs on hand, worth 12) cents per d0Z.,....... 666 3 50 
16 heus sitting on 20 doZ. egys, WOIrthl,....eeeeeeee ceeese 2.50 





$23 00 
To which add income to March 4,..... mine eabes Svs 99 


oC ge ere eee i. 
The cost of feeding from March 1. to April 7, was $5.26, 
which added to the charges of $28.04, up to March 1, 
makes the Whole amount,......++++ cecvecoccsccsveses S36 24 





Showing a clear income to April 7, of .... $15 75 

I do not keep a particular account of the number of 
eggs and chickens used in my family, but the number 
of eggs has been unusually large during the last win 
ter. The eggs frequently, were not gathered till I re 
turned from work late in the evening, in consequence 
of which, a large proportion of them were frozen, and 
unfit for market. 

I have a very warm hen house, situated over a pig- 
sty, about 12 by 16 feet, with a door on the north side 
into a warm barn-yard, plentifully supplied with straw. 
My hens, during the winter, are allowed to roam where 
they please; but it is seldom they leave the yard. 
They are constantly supplied with corn in the ear, oats, 
fine gravel, burned oyster shells broken up, clam shells 
broken without burning, good water and a bin of ashes, 
lime and fine sand for them to wallow in. They are 
also fed every morning, four quarts of shelled corn, al- 
so, one peck meal, stirred into hot water wntil quite 
thick. The meal is composed of one part cob, one of 
corn, one of oats, and one of buckwheat, ground very 
fine. Somuch for winter management. 

During the summer season, when they would other- 
wise be troublesome, they are confined in a yard conti- 
cuous to the henery on the north, (containing about 4 
acre,) until after harvest; when they are again set at 
liberty. My hen-yard is one-third in grass, the remain- 
der is plowed frequently, and two or three bushels of 
corn, peas, oats and buckwheat, sown on and dragged 
in. Then for a number of days there's quite a seratch- 
ing, and as the blades spring up, they aflord some good 
picking for the poor prisoners. 

My flock is composed of about 145 hens, 15 cocks, 
and ten guinea fowls. About two-thirds of them were 
| late chickens; some of them have but just commenced 
laving. I think the chickens and eggs used in my fa- 
mily, with the hen manure, more than pays lor my trou- 
ble; therefore IT make no account of either on settle. 
ments with my fowls. My fowls are worth 20 cents a- 








piece. 
Cr. by 170 fowls on hand, at 20 cents,.....cceee renee a $34 00 
Value of the produce sold and on hand, «+seeseee renee .. 5199 
Amount of Cr... ...cccesercocccrces $55 99 


Original value of fowls, and cost of keeping to thisdate, 61 62 


Amount of clear profits,.......... $24 37 
Now, you disbelievers in the profits of fowls, show 
| me a case in common stock breeding, where you come 
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as nigh doubling your capital in a litttle over four 
months, and the manner in which it was done, without 
exaggerating, and I will give up that fowls can be 
equalled, but not beat as to profits. S. O. Cross. 
Kingsbury, Washington Co., April 7, 1349. 





Yoke for Unruly Sheep. 





Ens. Cuttivator—To prevent sheep from becom- 
ing unruly, L would recommend good fence; but as they 
will sometimes get out and subject their owners to 
much damage and great inconvenience, I will state the 
mode that I have adopted and found to be good, after a 
trial of two years. 

Take a stick about two or two and a-half inches in 
diameter, and two and a-half feet long, bore a_hoie 
with a three-quarter inch augur about two inches from 
each end, and from five to seven inches from them, bore 
another hole. Thex take a hickory sprout large enough 
to fill the hole, put one end in and nail it; bend the 


other end around the sheep’s neck and insert it into the | 


other hole, draw it up just far enough to prevent the 
animal from slipping its head out, but net so Ught as to 
be uncomfortable, and nailit. Then fasten the other end 
of the yoke to another sheep, in the same manner, and 
you have a yoke of sheep. In a day or two, they will 
learn each other’s motion, and will remain quiet through 
the summer, and without any risk of accidents. 1 
would advise to have the bows bent some few days he- 
fore they are wanted. Take a stick of suitable size, 
and about eighteen inches long, bend ii to the right 
shape, and confine the ends until it becomes dry.’ A 
PracricaL FARMER. 

A rod of iron witha swivel in it, is much better than 
a stick of wood, for yoking sheep in the manner above 
described. The swivel prevents the sheep from twist- 
ing each other’s necks. But as our correspondent says, 
it is better to have such fences that no hampering will 
be necessary. Eps. 





Cost of making Pork. 





Eps. Cuttivaror—Having been a constant reader 
of The Cultivator for some time past, and being anx- 
ious to know the cost of making pork, I have looked 
with anxiety for articles on that subject, which would, 
in some measure, solve the problem; but as yet T have 
found none. I think the only way by which the farmers 
van demonstrate it, is, by experiments with various 
kinds of grain, and on ditlerent breeds of hogs, and by 
preparing the food in various ways, to ascertain what 
way it will yield the most nutriment—that is, make the 
most pork. In hopes of inducing some of your nume- 
rous subscribers to make experiments, and publish the 
results, or to publish some already made, by which 
sumething may be elicited that will, in some measure, 
solve the above, I now give the result of feeding 100 
bushels of good peas to sixteen hogs, of various mixed 
breeds, as found in this section. The peas were boiled 
until fine, making what I call thick soup. Alter hav- 
ing fed the hogs on the same kind of food for two 
weeks, I gave them their morning feed, and weighed 
each one separate noting the weight. Twelve of 
them were about eighteen months old; one was a three 
years old sow, and three pigs were seven and a half 
months old when weighed. I found their total weight 
4267 Ibs., and after consuming the above amount, 
which took forty-two days, I weighed them again, and 
found that they gained 1358 lbs, and on the supposition 
that as they gained in flesh they shrunk in offal, I esti- 
mated their net gain to have been fourteen hundred 
pounds. Their drink consisted of ten pails of whey per 
day. It was allowed to stand forty-eight hours and 
the cream was skimmed off. 





I find that there is a great difference in breeds of 
hogs. The three year old sow was small framed, and 
pretty full-fleshed, weighing 504 Ibs. Her gain in the 
forty-two days was 66 lbs. The three pigs were from 
her, and showed traces of three distinct breeds of hogs. 
Their first weight and gain were as follows:—the first 
weighed 253 lbs.—gain, 97 lbs.; the second, 218 lbs.— 
gain, 75 lbs., the third, 171 lbs.—gain, 46 lbs. When 
butchered, the smallest one was the best pork, being 
the fattest. Two of the most inferior of the hogs gain- 
ed one and a half pounds per day. Six, a mixture of 
the Berkshire, (I should think about one-fourth,) gain- 
ed 17? lbs. per day. Three of the common stock of 
our country, gained 24 lbs.; and one of a superior kind, 
weighed 318 lbs., and in the forty-two days, gained 
134 lbs. They were weighed on the 20th September, 
the first time. They were kept confined in a close pen, 
except once a week, I let them out for exercise, and to 
wallow, for the most part of a day. I fed them all 
they wanted to eat, without any regard to fear of cloy- 
ing. Puitie Wine. Farmersville, C. W., February 
2, 1849. 





Fattening Calves. 





Eps. Cuttivator—Allow me through the medium 
of your valuable paper, to say a few words to the 
dairy-men of eastern New-York and Massachusetts, 
respecting the relative advantages of fattening, fit 
for the butcher, or of destroying (their usual prac. 
tice,) at four or five days old, their calves, for which, 
with a little attention, they might realize a handsome 
item in the yearly receipt for their agricultural pro- 
ducts—leaving the inhumanity and barbarity of the 
practice of deaconing them, (as killing young is term- 
ed,) out of view. The increasing demand for meats 
of all descriptions in our markets, points, in my opi- 
nion, with unerring certainty, to the course which will 
bring the most money, with the least labor and expense, 
into the farmer’s pocket, viz.: to make the most and 
best meat possible, of every animal suitable for the 
butcher, that he wishes to dispose of. I believe it is 
a well settled fact by dairy-men generally, that March 
and the first part of April is the best time for cows to 
drop their calves. In these months the farmers have 
leisure to bestow upon them the increased care required ; 
the cows are stronger and more likely to do well than 
during, or just after a change from dry to green food; 
they are less liable to have inflamed udders and milk 
sickness than later in the spring. They shed their old 
hair better and earlier and go into the pastures strong- 
er. ‘The milk is worth less for butter and cheese. and 
nearly as much for making veal. There is ample time 
hefore your cows go to pasture to fatten every calf, and 
get for them from $3 to $5 per head. This course 
saves the trouble of milking in dirty yards or stables, 
and the dairy-woman from the onerous labor of making 
butter, or cheese, or both, at this unpleasant season 
of the year, when labor taxes their powers much more 
than in a later period of the spring. Let, then, every 
dairy-man procure a good bull of some of the improved 
breeds, at least two years old, give his cows good shel- 
ter with a little grain, (barley and oats ground toge- 
ther are best,) confine his calves in a pen kept entirely 
dry and clean, adjoining his cow stables—so situated 
that he can open a door and let them out to suck after 
the cows are tied up, with a trough nailed up on one 
side of the pen and kept well supplied with provender 
ground from barley and oats, and occasionally sprinkled 
with very littie fine salt, and my word for it, which he 
can easily prove, he will realise, with less labor, more 
pleasure and more cush, than by the old barbarous 
practice of deaconing his calves. B. A. Hatt. New 
Lebanon, N. Y., May 12, 1849. 
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New-York State Ag. Society. 





The Executive Board met at Syracuse on the 10th and 
1ithof May. Committees to award premiums, and sv- 
perintendents to direct the arrangements of the different 
departments of the coming fair were appointed. Grounds 
have been selected, and proper steps taken for its en- 
closure, and the erection of the necessary buildings, &e. 
The location is favorable, being but a short distance 
from the city, and comprising all the advantages of 
shade, with pleasant elevation, and suitable dryness of 
soil. Everything promises an excellent exhibition. 
We are happy to say that Professor J. F. W. Jouns- 
Ton, of Durham, England, is expected to deliver the 
address on the occasion. In answer to the invitations 
extended by the Society, letters have been received 
from the President and Vice-President of the United 
States, and the Governors of several of the States, ex- 
pressing their intention of attending the Fair. The let- 
ter of the President is as follows: 

Washington, D. C., April 25. 1849. 

Sr: I have received your favor of the 12th inst., extending, on 
the part of the Executive Committee of the New-York State Ag- 
ricultural Society, an invitation to attend the next annual exhibi- 
tion of the Society, to be held in September, at the city of Syra- 
cuse. 

Deeply interested, as I have always been, in the cause of Agri- 
eulture. it would aflord me the highest pleasure to be present at 
the exhibition. I shall endeavor to attend, and hope that my en- 
gagements will permit me todo so. Jn the mean time, I beg you 
to receive for the Executive Committee, my sincere thanks for 
their invitation, and my best wishes for the success of the cause in 
Which they are engaged. 

I remain with high respect, 
Your most ob’t serv’t, 
: _Z. TAYLOR. 

Bens. P. Jounson, Cor. Sec. N. Y. State Agricultural Society, 
Albany, N. Y. 

NortH AMERICAN Pomo.LoGicaL CoNvENTION.—A 
meeting of this association is to be held at Syracuse, 
N. Y.,on the 14th day of September next, at 10 
o’clock, A.M.—that being the day succeeding the clos- 
ing of the annual Fair of the New-York State Agri- 
cultural Society. ‘Though the N. A. Pomological Con- 
vention is entirely unconnected with the N. Y. State 
Ag. Soc., it was deemed advisable for the Convention 

Lo] ’ 
to meet at the time and place designated, for the better 
accommodation of the public who wiil attend the Fair 
from all parts of the country. 





Wool Growing at the South. 





Eps. CurtivaAror—Two communications from south- 
ern gentlemen are published in your May number, in 
which questions are asked relative to sheep. They 
are referred by you to an article written by J. S. Per- 
TIBONE, in which some of their inquiries ar fully 
answered; but as you invite farther remarks, I submit 
a few in reference to others, which are not answered in 
said article. 

It is asked, ‘‘Are your sheep kept ail the time in 
pasture, &e, ?” 

In the state of New-York, sheep are mostly kept on 
enclosed grounds, and with attention to change them 
frequently, they are generally healthy. 

Many good shepherds give their flocks hay, whenever 
they will eat it, from four to five months in each year. 

Sheep are liable to shed their wool when they have 
been nearly famished by ‘‘ neglect,” and afterwards 
thrive rapidly on grain or grass. It is desirable to keep 
them always in good condition, if necessary, with grain: 
a half bushel of oats daily, is given to a hundred young 
sheep in the winter season, by some of our woo]-grow- 
ers. 

One man, with the exception of procuring fodder, 
will take care of 500 sheep, and with proper arrange- 
ments double that number; but it is doubted by some, 
whether sheep can be attended as profitably by slaves, 
as by freemen; where, comparatively, so great care, 








with so Jittle labor is required; lor flocks require care, 
as well as dairies, to make them profitable. 

If the attention of the overseer was directed to the 
sheep, instead of the slave, that attention, with his 
labor alone, if devoted to the floek, would most of the 
year be sufficient; and the capital invested in the slave 
would be saved, with some ‘* vexation” also; and the 
interest of said capital added to the slave’s clothing, 
would hire a freeman; and a small number of freemen 
would build your fences and procure fodder, and might 
support themselves when old. 

My farm contains 210 acres, 170 cleared; on which 
are kept 500 sheep; the labor is performed by one free, 
interested man, with the addition of two or three hands 
one month each year, to assist in getting hay, with but 
little eare or vexation on my part. Instead of expend- 
ing capital in the purchase of slaves, I would pay a 
part thereof in wages to freemen, (or to slaves-enade 
free.) Although a present loss is generally sustained 
by a change of occupation, [I nevertheless believe. that 
an exchange of slave, for free labor, would be profita- 
ble, and right; as it is generally admitted slaves are 
careless and wasteful; while freemen, having diflerent 
incentives to action, perform more labor, and better. 

Would not the advance in the price of your lands, 
if worked by freemen, be equal to the value of several 
slaves ? 

Could the slaves be made free, competent overseers 
of various flocks, feeling an interest in their improve- 
ment, a Vast amount of wool might be grown, (profi- 
tably no doubt,) in the south-western states, where the 
winters are mild, and the land cheap. 

Many farmers at the north have become wealthy, 
while others have failed, in the wool-growing business. 

One circumstance should be remembered, that many 
prosperous farmers engaged in the sheep business, have 
added greatly to their profits by the sale of bucks and 
breeding ewes, at very high prices, having obtained a 
reputation abroad; all could not avail themselves of 
this advantage. A CayuGa Woo, Grower. Kings 
Ferry, May 11, 1849. 


Rearing and Feeding Stock. 








The following is a summary of remarks made by 
Mr. Lyon, ina lecture before the Derby Farmers’ Club. 
The principles laid down are worthy of attention: 

Young animals grow more quickly for a given 
amount of food than older. By high feeding, a lamb 
of Southdown breed (not a Jarge sort) may be 15 or 
16 pounds a quarter at a year old; at the same age, a 
young ox may be from five to six score a quarter. 
This produce, from the smaller quantity of food which 
animals consume while young, is equal to what they 
will yield in any subsequent year, from a larger quan- 
uty. 

If young animals be reared well, or kept fat from 
the beginning, they acquire a constitution which en- 
sures their growing more in subsequent years from a 
less proportion of food. The progeny of well-reared 
stock improves from generation to generation. 

When an animal is in good condition, iv yields a 
greater produce for its food than when it is poor and 
lean. 

If, therefore, an animal be first fed on good pasture 
till it is fresh and fat, and then removed to poor keep, 
so as to lose its condition, not only is the food wholly 
lost on which it declined in flesh, but all the good food 
which it may consume for some time afterwards has 
very much less effect. 

The feeding of animals should therefore be quite 
continuous, as well as liberal, in order to be fully pro- 
fitable. 

All animals pay best for that amount and kind of 
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food which causes them to produce most Jargely. 
That which makes rearing stock grow and thrive fast- 
est, that which makes feeding beasts or sheep fatten 
most quickly, and that which makes milking beasts 
milk most profusely, and for the longest time, is the 
most profitable kind of food. 

The principle of continuous feeding is especially ap- 
plicable to milking cattle. For if the milk be suflered 
to fall off, it cannot be brought fully to return, like the 
fattening propensity; and if, during the interval be- 
tween the cessation of the milk and calving, the state 
of constitution which promotes the flow of milk decline, 
it requires a long period to bring out the full effect of 
the liberal food given afterwards, and the cow never 
yields so largely as she otherwise would have done. 

It is always profitable to grow on land a succession 
of nutritious food for all stock kept on it. But in those 
ceases where the natural produce of the land is deficient 
in richness, or where much straw, in proportion to 
other forage is grown, or where the casualties of sea- 
son cause crops of cattle food to be deficient, it is 
always advantageous to add a portion of artificial 
strong food, such as cake, or corn, or linseed, to the 
food of animals, whether rearing, feeding, or milking 
stock 





Smoking Potatoes for the Rot. 





I have been informed by a gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance, that he had stopped his potatoes from rotting by 
smoking them. After the potatoes were dug and pla- 
ced in the cellar, (an out door cellar,) he built a smoke 
and continued it eight or ten days, when the affected 
part dried up, and the rest of the potatoe remained 
sound and good through the winter. The remedy was 
discovered by placing fire in an unfinished cellar, to 
prevent the vegetables from freezing—immediately af- 
ter which it was found that the potatoes had stopped 
rotting. He says ke has tried the experiment for two 
or three years past, and has never known it to fail of 
arresting the disease immediately. O. P. K. Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, 1849. 





Preservation of Wood. 





Some experiments made in England show tiat soak- 
ing wood in lime-water eflects its preservation to a re- 
markable degree. A house was erected forty years 
ago, in which Scoteh fir was used for timbers. A por- 
tion of the timber was soaked in lime water. and a 
portion used without such preparation. The former is 
still sound, while the latter is much eaten by worms, 
whieh, as is well known, usually destroy this kind of 
wood in a few years. The method of saturating the 
wood is described as follows: ‘‘ In preparing wood for 
the purposes of building saw it into such lengths 
as the occasion demands; next, plunge the planks or 
beams into a pond of lime-water. The pond is made 
thirty or forty feet long, five or six feet deep, sixteen 
or eighteen feet wide; and the bottom and sides are 
rendered water-tight. It is then filled with cold water. 
Before receiving the wood, a quantity of fresh-burned 
hot lime is thrown into the pond, which is well-stirred 
with the water to dissolve as much as possible of it. 
Into this strongly impregnated solution of lime-water, 
the wood, in the various shapes it has been sawn into, 
is then thrown. As lime-water absorbs carbonic acid 
from the atmosphere, the lime previously held dissolved 
in the water becomes insoluble, and is slowly abstract- 
ed from the water, and deposited at the bottom in a so- 
lid state, as mild lime or carbonate of lime; hence the 
necessity of now and then throwing in fresh portions of 
recently calcined lime, that the water may be resatura- 
ted with the strongest solution of this caustic alkaline 
earth ” 





The timber remains in the water from two to three 
weeks, The lime is absorbed by the pores of the wood, 
and appears to destroy the albuminous and saccharine 
principles, or so changes them that the wood no longer 
affords the food on which worms subsist. The slight 
petrifaction which the wood thus undergoes, prevents 
air and moisture from penetrating it, and renders it al- 
most indestructible. It should be thoroughly seasoned 
before it is used. 





experiment with Potatoes. 





Eps. Cutrivator—If you think the following ac- 
count of an experiment on a small scale, worthy a 
ptace in your columns, it is at your service. 

About the 22d of May last, I planted in my garden 
four hills of potatoes, three feet apart, at the corners 
of a square, thus:—A B 

Cc D 
In each hill was placed about a pint of charcoal dust, 
with no other manure. Two potatoes were cut in two 
lengthwise, and half off each potato put into each of 
the hills A and B. Two other potatoes were divided 
between hills C and D in the same manner. This was 
done that the seed in A and C might be as near like 
that in B and D as possible. 

June 13th—The potatoes were hoed, and manured 
with a compost of one part guano, one part charcoal 
dust, and three parts earth, which had been mixed 
three or four days, and stirred several times during 
that period,—a handful of the-compost being hoed into 
each hill. 

June 20th—The stalks being from six to ten inches 
high—the end of every stalk and twig of hills B and D 
was picked off, those of hills A and C being left un- 
touched. The number of stalks in A and C was pre- 
cisely the same as the number in B and D. They 
were hoed twice more, but no more manure was ap- 
plied. 

About the 20th of July, the ends were again broken 
from every stalk and twig of hills B and D—A and C 
being left untouched, as before. A few of the leaves 
dried up during a drouth in the latter part of summer ; 
no symptom of disease appeared, however. The vines 
dried gradually, and on the 12th of October the pota- 
toes were dug, washed, and when dry, weighed. No 
diseased ones were found. The potatoes have been 
preserved to the present time, without any appearance 
of disease. They are of an irregular shape, yellow, 
with pink eyes; the name of the variety I do not 
know. 

The potatoes from A and C, weighed 6 lbs. 94 oz. ,; 
those from B and D, 7 lbs 1 oz. The largest potato 
from A and C weighed 7 oz.; three from B and D, 
weighed 8 oz. each. Those from A and C measured 
just half a peck, heaped measure; those from B and D 
a little more. A and C produced 33 potatoes, only 
four of which weighed less than 1 oz. each; B and D 
produced 37 potatoes, only five of which weighed less 
than 1 oz. each. 

The only difference in the treatment of the two pairs 
of hills consisted in topping the vines of one pair, and 
leaving the other untouched. The result can afford no 
aid in the decision of the question whether topping the 
vines will prevent decay, as no decayed potatoes were 
found in any of the hills; and indeed, not in this region, 
as far as the writer’s knowledge extends. The treat- 
ment may, however, have a tendency to increase the 
crop. The hills not topped produced at the rate of 
3024 bushels to the acre, allowing a square yard to 
each hill; while the hills topped produced 1-14th more, 
or 324 bushels to the acre. Whether the extra 214 
bushels would pay for the extra labor, is a question, 
The end might be partially secured by mowing the tops 
twice during the season, before the vines begin to fall 
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upon the ground, care being taken not to cut them too 
short. 

It would have given me pleasure, and would have 
been more satisfactory, to have been able to try the ex- 
periment on a larger scale; but a lot 100 feet by 30, 
with a house and grass plot occupying more than half 
of it, does not furnish very extensive facilities for farm- 
ing purposes. Rospert D. Weeks. Newark, N.J., 
March 6th, 1849. 





Rust in Wheat. 


The Directors of the Saint John (N. B.) Agricultu- 
ral Society, in their report for the year 1848, make the 
following remarks as one of the causes of rust in wheat. 
They observe that the ideas are thrown out rather as a 
supposition than an opinion, and are designed to excite 
inquiry: 

‘The oat draws nutriment from the earth by side 
roots, which spread over the ground. The wheat plant 
has similar rootlets; but in addition thereto, when about 
to head, sends down a tap root into the earth, for the 
purpose, it may be presumed, of procuring that addi- 
tional nutriment which its large rich ear requires: and 
this tap root has been known to go down to the depth 
of four feet. We may observe, that up to the time of 
sending down the tap-root, the wheat is the hardiest 
and thriltiest of all the cereals, but afterwards the most 
liable to disease. This delicacy is readily accounted 
for, when we consider that land is generally undrained 
—that not more than a few inches of soi] get the bene- 
fit of sun, air and manure, and that, therefore, the root 
must encounter in its downward travel, nothing but dis- 
appointment. It comes in contact with the cold clay, 
or a sour, wet subsoil, turns back in despair and dies. 
In accordance with the laws of nature, insects or rust, 
which is itself a fungus, or vegetable insect, comes to 
finish the work of devastation on the dying plant. 
The forlorn farmer rails at the climate, and eries out 
that his wheat is killed by rust, while in fact it has died 
from starvation—from the want of that food which, as 
a provident husbandman, it was his duty to have provi- 
ded for it.” 








Barn for Cows. 





Eps. Cuttivatorn—Traveling in 1848, in the great 
dairy district of Ohio, the Western Reserve, I became ac- 
quainted with your paper, which I found among the 
dairymen there. I immediately ordered The Cultiva- 
tor for myself, and have since been in regular receipt 
of it. 

As I became convinced of the profits of dairying 
while among my friends in Ashtabula and Trumbull 
counties, Ohio, I determined to turn my attention more 
particularly to that branch of business. In January, 
1848, I bought twenty cows—having previously kept 
sixteen. To my friends in Ohio, and to your paper, I 
am mostly indebted for my knowledge of dairy man- 
agement. In November last, I commenced building a 
barn for my cows, something on the plan given in The 
Cultivator, in the June number, 1847. There is an 
aisle through the centre of the barn, lengthwise, a 
manger and trough for each cow, a platform on which 
the cows stand, a gutter to receive the manure, and a 
walk next the wall, on which to set and carry milk. 

I had studied much for the best method of removing 
the manure from the barn, and how or where to secure 
it from wind and rai:, and how to save the urine, when 
taking up The Cultivator one evening, I found a cellar 
mentioned for the purpose. This was a new idea to 
me, and I regretted that I had not received it before. 
However. I then got serews and raised my barn so as 
to admit of a cellar. This improvement I consider of 
great importance. I shall probably use a part of the 








celiar for storing carrots, which I shall raise for my 
cows. G. A. Hancuet. Potsdam, N. ¥ 





Artificial Fish-Ponds. 





The Ohio Cultivator gives the mode of constructing 
fish ponds, as practiced by Jacop Horrner, near Cin- 
cinnati. He says much care should be taken to pre- 
vent leakage, especially when craw-fish abound. Tiese 
animals make holes through embankments, and Jet off 
the water. To guard against this, the sides should be 
lined with lime cement. The ponds should be made of 
irregular shape, having shallow bays and estuaries, 
where the smaller fishes can sport out of the reach of 
the larger ones, which seek to destroy them. It is ob- 
served that, unless the pond is quite large, so as to al- 
ford them sufficient range to gather insects and vegeta- 
ble substances, the larger kinds of fishes, must be led 
two or three times a week, with scraps of bread, meat, 
and other refuse matter from the table and kitchen; but 
the gold fish, and other small kinds, even though con- 
fined to limited space, seem to thrive best without any 
other food than that derived from the water, and the 
small animal and vegetable substances that may be 
found therein. 











PrioneEER History oF THE HoLiaANnp PurcHaAseE of 
Western New-York: embracing some account of the 
Ancient Remains; a brief history of our immediate 
Predecessors, the Contederate Iroquois, their system of 
Government, Wars, &c., asynopsis of Colonial history : 
some notices of the Border Wars of the Revolution: 
and a history of Pioneer Settlement under the auspi- 
ces of the Holland Company; including reminiscences 
of the war of 1812; the origin, progress and comple- 
tion of the Erie Canal. By O. Turner. Butla'o, 
JeEweETT, THomas & Co. 

The ‘ Holland Purchase” originally embraced that 
portion of the State of New-York now comprehended 
by the counties of Allegany, Wyoming, Genesee, Or- 
leans, Cattaraugus, Erie, Niagara and Chautauque—a 
tract containing nearly four millions of aeres. The 
design of the author of this work, as expressed in the 
title, has been to embody the principal events connected 
with the settlement of this region, from the first at- 
tempt of the French to colonise it, and its subsequent 
purchase by the Holland Company, down to its rapid 
improvement in population and wealth, after the con- 
struction of the Erie Canal. Events not regarded as 
belonging to the pioneer history of this section of eoun- 
try, have been purposely omitted, as inconsistent with 
the plan of the work; but a mass of very interesting 
and valuable matter has been collected, which does 
great credit to the industry of the author, and cannot 
fail to be highly appreciated by the people of Western 
New-York, many of whom have a direct and personal 
interest in the scenes so well portrayed in this volume. 
Several biographical sketches, with portraits, are given 
of prominent individuals, who were in various relations 
connected with the settlement and early directions of 
publie affairs in the district. The book is handsomely 
printed, and contains 666 pages, octavo. «t will be 
seen by the following certificate, that this work is re- 
commended for School District Libraries ; a reeommen- 
dation in which, especially so far as relates to Western 
New-York, we heartily concur: 

Albany, April 28, 1849. 

From the examination which we have been able to 
give to the ‘‘ History of the Holland Purchase,” by 
Orsamus Turner, Esq., we consider it a work of 
great interest and of much intrinsic value. It embo- 
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dies a mass of authentic information, exhibiting in a 
clear light the eariy annals of Western New-York, its 
tardy advances in settlement during the period anterior 
to the last war with Great Britain, many incidents of 
the wer and the subsequent condition of the settle- 
ments, and the rapid developement and improvement 
of the country, since the completion ef the Erie Canal, 
thus presenting a view of American progress, which 
can hardly fail to be acceptable to intelligent minds. 
Deeming it desirable that the lecal history of the seve- 
ral sections of the State should be preserved and dis- 
seminated, we cordially recommend this volume, as a 
production highly creditable to its author, and worthy 
a place in the Schoul District Libraries of the State. 
CuRISTOPHER MorGan. 
WasHineton Hunr, 
Atvan Honr. 


Tuirp ANNUAL Report or THE Boarp or AGrI- 
CULTURE OF THE STATE oF Onto.—This report, 
like those which have preceded it, consists chief- 
ly of statements in regard to the products and condi- 
tion of agriculture in the several counties of the state. 
They show, generally, an improvement in most depart- 
ments of husbandry. The President of the Board states 
that an increasing taste for agricultural reading is being 
manifested among the people of Olio, and that “ the 
spell which so long bound them to the traditions and 
practices of their fathers is partially broken.” Olio 
has great na:ural advantages, and we are happy to see 
that progress is made in their development. The 
board have resolved to hold a State Fair at Cincinnati, 
on the Sth, 6th and 7th of September next. A large 
amount of money is offered in premiums, which are 
open to competition from other states, and there will be 
@n extensive and interesting display. 

CuEeMmicaL TECHNOLOGY; or chemistry applied to the 
Arts and Manufactures. By Dr. F. Knapv. Professor 
at the University of Giessen; translated and edited, 
with numerous notes and additions, by Dr. Edmund Ro- 
nalds and Dr. Thomas Richardson. First American 
edition, with notes and additions by Professor Walter 
R. Johnson, of Washington, D. C. 

This excellent work consists of two handsome octa- 
vo volumes, printed and illustrated in the highest style. 
The first volume has been previously noticed in our co- 
jumns; the second is before us, and is deserving of the 
same high praise which was bestowed on its predeces- 
sor. It is a work of great value, written by one who 
has evidently devoted much study and practice to the 
subjects on which he treats. It includes the most re- 
cent improvements in regard to chemical processes, and 
the illustrations are full and complete. The present vo- 
lume contains two hundred and fifty wood engravings. 
Published by Lea & Brancuarp, Philadelphia. 

THe American Ber Keepers’ MANvAL; being a 
practical Treatise on the History and Domestie Econo- 
my of the Honey Bee, embracing a full illustration of 
the whole subject, with the most approved method of 
managing this insect through every branch of its culture, 
the result of many years’ experience: By T. B. Miner. 
New-York: Published by C. M. Saxton. 

This is a work of 334 pages, “‘ got up” in a very 
neat style, and illustrated with well-executed wood en- 
gravings. The author has made a readable book, giv- 
ing directions for the management of bees, based, ge- 


nerally, as he informs us, on his own “ practical expe- | i . _ 
‘of a soil, and its adaptation to different crops. 


rience ” extending through “ many years.” His views 
on many points, are diferent from writers who have pre- 
eaded him. Those interested in the subject will, of 
course, examine, compare, and judge for themselves. 
Ife is pretty thorough in his ‘ condemnation” of ‘“pa- 


tent’ hives generally, and were it not for the encomi- | 
: . : —. . f ” 
tiuims bestowed on one styled ‘‘ Miner’s Patent Equi- | Lowell, a few years since, never ‘‘ came off. 
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o 
lateral Beehive,” which he considers the ‘‘ ne plus 
ultra in every point,” we might almost be led to infer 
that there had been no improvement on the most pri- 
mitive structures for bees. This last mentioned hive is 
not fully described, as the author thinks “ the full par- 
ticulars cannot be given and do justice to himself.” It 
obviously has merits however, though we confess our 
inability to discover its superiority, from what the au- 
thor allows to be made public, over some other hives 
with which we have had more or less acquaintance for 
twenty-five years. 








Answers to Correspondents. 





Comrost.—Ontario Farmer. The addition of lime 
to your manure would tend to liberate the ammonia, 
and we do not see that it would be any benefit to the 
materials you mention. See an article on composts in 
this number. 

CasBaGEs.—B., Montgomery county, Pa. The best 
soil for cabbages is a deep moist loam. The plants are 
set from two to three feet apart, according to the size 
of the variety. The price in this market is from two 
to four cents a head in the fall, and five to eight cents 
in spring. We are not prepared to give any definite 
information as to the quantity or price of krout sold in 
the “‘ principal markets.” Inquire of some one connect- 
ed with the vegetable market in New-York. 


Broom corn For Soirinc.—P. S. B., Petersburgh, 
Va. It is not so good as the common corn. It has 
been tried, but the stalks are not well relished by any 
kind of stock. 

Porato Disrase.—S. A. B., South Edmeston, N. Y. 
For experiments with lime and other substances in con- 
nexion with the potato disease, we refer you to our 
back volumes, especially to that for 1848, pp. 191—2, 

Pouttry.—J. V. K., New-York. The breeds of 
fowls combining most ‘ beauty” with the qualification 
ot “* good layers,” and a ‘substantial carcass for the 
table,” are the Black Spanish, Dorking, Game, and 
some varieties or crosses of the Malay, when well bred 
—such as those called Chinese, Jersey Blues, &c. The 
extent of ground for the confinement of fifty fowls, 
ought not to be less than one-fourth of an acre. One 
cock will answer for ten hens. For the production of 
eggs, it is not indispensible that a cock should be kept 
with the hens, and for ‘‘ market purposes” it makes ne 
difference in the value of the eggs. We are not aware 
that any experiments have ever definitely settled the 
question whether the number of eggs is increased or 
diminished by cocks being kept with hens. To make 
money by rearing “ fancy poultry,” skill and attention, 
with ample accommodations are required in breeding 
and management. It is not every one that can breed 
pigeons or other birds ‘ to a feather,” but there are 
some who ean. For feeding fowls, a variety of grains 
and other food, is preferable; but if only one kind can 
be had, we should choose wheat screenings or buck- 
wheat. 

CHARACTER oF Sorrs.—A. S. H., Bethlehem, Pa. 
The information you desire, could, probably, be given 
by a man of good practical observation, who was ac- 
quainted with the different kinds of soil, as they are 
commonly designated. Such a person is generally able 
to form a pretty correet opinion as to the capabilities 
It is in 
this way that lands are usually selected, though we 
have no doubt that analysis would, in many instances, 
suggest useful ideas. 

Saxons vs. Mertnos.—E. H., Cleveland, Ohio. The 
mutch which was to have taken place as arranged at 
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Pates for the Month. 


CommunticaTions have been received since our last, 
from Agricola, Charles R. Alsop, P.8., B., L. Du- 
rand, G. W. Barnett, Ontario Farmer, Polydamas, A 
Subscriber, W. Torrey, Reviewer, Penneypack, Henry 
Ancrum, B. A. Hall, L. A. B., P. and 8. A. Wood, 
A. L. Fish, Northerner, J. V. N., W. L. Eaton, W. 
R.S., S. B. Buckley, A. K., A Cayugua Co. Wool- 
grower, Lotan Smith. 








Booxs, PAMPHLETs, &c., have been received as fol- 
lows:—Third Report of the Board of Agriculture of 
Ohio, from M. B. BarEHAM, Esq.—Knapp’s Chemical 
Technology, vol. II, from the publishers, Messrs. Lra 
and BrancHarp, Philadelphia.—Miner’s American 
Beekeeper’s Manual, from the publisher, C. M. Sax- 
ton, New-York.—A large package of Shrubs and 
Plants, from Joun J. Tuomas.—A package of Plants 
from Col. M. P. Witper, Boston.—Report on the 
Breadstuils of the United States, made to the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, by Lewis C. Beck, M.D., from the 
Patent Oflice.—Pioneer History of the Holland Pur- 
chase, by O. Turner, Esq., from the publishers, E. 
R. Jewett & Co., Butlalo. 

{iS Mr. Samvet Ripp te, of Pittsburgh, Pa., is an 
authorised Agent for ‘‘ The Cultivator,” and ‘ The 
Horticulturist.” 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AND EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 
—In our last, we mentioned the steps which had then 
been taken in reference to this institution. Two of the 
commissioners whose names were given, Messrs. 
Wanpsworth and Lott, having declined their appoint- 
raent, their places were filled by Hon. Joun Grete, 
of Ontario county, and E. C. Frost, Esq., of Che- 
mung. The Board met in this city on the 16th of May, 
and organized by the choice of Mr. Greig, as Presi- 
dent—Mr. B. P. JouNnson, acting (by request) as Se- 
eretary. The general outlines of a plan were agreed 
on, aud a committee, consisting of Messrs. BEEKMAN, 
DowninG, Biunt, Currver and Risiry, was appoint- 
ed to prepare details, to be submitted to the Board at 
their next meeting, which is to be held at Syracuse, on 
the first day of the State Fair—11!th of September 
next. 

Pror. Norton’s Lecturrs.—We learn that the 
course of agricultural lectures delivered by Prof. J. P. 
Norton, of Yale College, during the past winter, was 
received with great approbation. Mr. L. Dvrann, of 
Derby, Ct., who attended the course, informs us that 
his class consisted of 25 members, most of whom were 
young farmers. Mr. D. speaks in high terms of the 
practical value of the instruction given by Prof. N., 
in which expression, he says, all the pupils entirely con- 
cur. 

Esterty’s HArvestinc Macuine.—In The Culti- 
vator for 1845, page 25, we gave a cut of this machine. 
The inventor has been almost constantly engaged for 
two or three years past, in improving its construction 
and operation. We see by notices in the Prairie Far- 
mer, that several farmers have used it with great suc- 
cess. Elijah Wilcox, of Elgin, Kane county, IIl., 
states that he nsed it last year, and was able to gather 


order.” The force required to do this, was three men, 
two boys, (twelve and fifteen years old,) and four hor- 
ses. ‘Two horses could propel the machine, but its ope- 
ration was better with four. He says all the labor was 
done by horse power, except pitching the grain from 
the machine, and stacking it. He comes to the conclu- 
sion that ‘‘it is the neatest and most perfect way that 
crops were ever gathered.” The machine gathers the 


¢ 





heads of the grain, which are put up in ricks or stacks. 
Mr. W. says it eame from the stacks, when taken for 
threshing, dry and in good order, not a bushel in 500 
being in any way injured. 

THE Season.—Notwithstanding the mildness of the 
first part of the winter, and the sudden transition te 
extreme cold, the prospect is good for most kinds of 
fruit, in this vicinity. South of Philadelphia, as we 
are informed, a large portion of the fruit was destroyed 
by the unusually cold storm which oceurred about the 
middle of April. Here, the buds were so little ad- 
vanced that they generally escaped injury. Of peach 
blossoms, we had but few, but of apricots, plums, and 
cherries, there was a good show. Pears and apples 
bloomed well. We had a great lack of moisture. in 
this section, from the first of February to the middle 
of May, while at the same time, the country at the 
south-west was deluged with rain. Of late, we have 
been favored with light rains, which have answered the 
purposes of vegetation. 

Curture or Frax.—A correspondent at Mt. Ver- 
non, Ohio, states, that he has been informed that a 
kind of flax is raised in some of the eastern states, 
perhaps New Jersey, which produces from 18 to 20 
bushels of seed per acre; and wishes to know whether 
such is the fact; ifso, what is the name of the variety, 
and where can the seed be had. He wishes to know, 
also, the best kind of flax for lint. We shall be pleased 
to receive any information in regard to this subject. 

ALBANY AND ReENssfraER HorticuLTuRAL Socie- 
Ty.—We have received the Second Annual Report of 
this Society, giving its proceedings for 1848, aud a list 
of premiums for 1849. There are to be five exhibi- 
tions during the year, all of which to be held at the 
Old State Hall, Albany. The first is to be on the 13th 
of June. The funds of the Society having been consi- 
derably angmented, the premiums have been proportion- 
ately increased and enlarged, and we presume the exhi- 
bitions will be superior in extent and variety to those of 
furmer years. . 

Suere Huspanpry.—We have received a cirenlar 
from Mr. H. Ancrum, of Ashby, Pike co., Missouri, 
in relation to forming a joint stock company for keeping 
sheep, on a large scale. He proposes to furnish the 
land and all necessary management for the sheep, him- 
self; but he does not definitely state the terms on 
which the business is to be regulated, and the profits 
divided. He states that he has had twenty years’ ex- 
perience in Europe and nine years in this country, in 
the management of sheep, and can show satisfactory 
testimonials of his ability in this respect. We presume 
particulars in regard to his plans ean be learned by 
application to him. 

A Goop Examrrte.—Mr. C. T. Atvorn, of Wil- 
mington, Vt., writes,—‘I may be mistaken, but I 
think this town, for this year, will bear a favorable 
comparison with other towns, as a reading community, 
all things being taken inte consideration. We take, at 
the present time, 83 copies of The Cultivator, between 
40 and 50 of the Schoo} Journal and Vermont Agricultu- 
rist, about 12 of the Bostor Cultivator, 6 of the New 
England Farmer, and 1 of the Genesee Farmer; these 
being about one-half of the regular newspapers taken in 
the place. The town embraces a section of country six 


'miles square, lying on the eastern slope of the Green 
fifteen acres of wheat a day—*‘ taken in fair standing | 


highest 


The 


peaks 
surface is 


Mountains, and containing one of the 
within the boundaries of the state. 


| generally rough and uneven, and a large portion of it 


yet remains covered with timber. The inhabitants, 
about 1200 in number, are mostly engaged in that 
part of agriculture which consists in the raising of neat 
stock, and the manufacture of butter and cheese, to 


which is added, in the spring season, the making ot 


maple sugar.” 
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Tue Horricutturist, AND JoURNAL or RuraL 
Art AND Rurat Taste. Edited by A. J. Downina, 
Esq., author of ‘‘ Landscape Gardening,” ‘ Fruits and 
Fruit Trees of America,” and ether works. 

The third volume of this work is just brought to a 
close; the fourth will commence in July. The steady 
increase of its subscribers, and the constant demand for 
back volumes, evince the value of the work in the pub- 
lic estimation, It will continue under the supervision 
of Mr. DowntnG, and will as heretofore, receive the 
contributions of the most able horticulturists in the 
country; and no pains will be spared, either on the part 
of editor or publisher, to sustain the reputation and high 
character of the work. It is published on the tirst of 
each month, by the proprietor of The Cultivator, at 
$3 a year—each number containing 48 pages, printed 
on fine paper, and executed in a style equal in every 
respect to the best periodicals in the country. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL oF ScIENCE AND Arts.—The 
number of this work for Mareh, contains, among other 
articles, the following: Notice of and Citations from 
a Voyage of Discovery and Research in the Southern 
and Antarctic Regions, during the years 1839—43, by 
Capt. Sir James Clark Ress; on the Fundamental 
Principles of Mathematics, by Prof. Stephen Alexan- 
der; On a New Table of the Pressure of Steam at va- 
rious temperatures, by J. H. Alexander; On the Dis- 
persion of Light, by Prof. Chas. G. Page ; Observations 
on some points in the Physical Geology of Oregon and 
Upper California, by James G. Dana. Published at 
New Haven, Ct., every second month, at five dollars a 
year. Conducted by Messrs. Sintiman & Dana. 


Mitpew on Grares.—W. L. E., East Weare, N. 
H. Various writers recommend the use of sulphur as 
a remedy for mildew. If the grapes are in a house, 
the floor is to be dusted with it, early in July. If the 
fungus makes its appearance, the floor isto be syringed 
and the foliage and fruit dusted with the sulphur. 

CoMMISSIONER OF PAaTreNts.—We are gratified to 
learn that THomMAs Ewspank, Esq., has been appointed 
Commissioner of Patents for the United States. Mr. 
E. is thoroughly acquainted with the science and histo- 
ry of mechanics, as is proved by the valuable works he 
has written on the subject, and we think it fortunate 
for the country that a person of his attainments has 
been secured for that important station. 


MANUFACTURE OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS IN 
Atsany.—By reference to the advertisement of Mr. 
EMERY, in this number, it will be seen that Messrs. 
Wheeler & Co., have removed their establishment for 
the manufacture of horse-powers and other machines 
and implements, from Chatham to this city, and have 
commenced operations on a large scale in the new build- 
ing lately erected by Mr. Emery. 

A rine Horse called ‘“‘ Morgan Hunter ” was lately 
taken through this city by Mr. Wier, of Walpole, 
N.H., and sold, as we learn, to Messrs. H. R. Acxk- 
Ley and A. 8S. Ginrpert, of East Hamilton, Madison 
county, N. Y. He was got by ‘‘ Gifford Morgan,” and 
his dam was by the same horse. Persons who want to 
know what a Morgan horse is, wiil do well to examine 
him. 


PROTECTION OF TURNIPS FROM THE Friy.—White 
mustard, sown with turnips, is considered one of the 
best means of protecting turnips from the insects usu- 
ally called the siy—a species of haltica—which devours 
the plant as soon as it makes its appearance above 
ground. Large crops are often thus destroyed in a 
single day. The advautage of the mustard is, that it 


starts quicker than the turnip, has a large and tender | 


seed-leaf, which the insect is quite as fond of as of the 
turnip, and being so much more conspicuous, the mus- 


|tard is eaten and the turnip saved till it gets into 








“rough leaf,” as it is termed, in which state it is gene- 
rally safe from attack. 

ProFressor JOHNSTON.—We have stated in another 
place that this gentleman, so well known as a chemist 
and writer on the sciences connected with agriculture, 
is expected to deliver the address before the New-York 
State Agricultural Society, at its meeting at Syracuse. 
He will probably arrive here as early as the month of 
August, and, as we are pleased to learn, contemplates 
spending several months in the diflerent sections of our 
country. We are informed that he has consented to 
deliver a course of lectures before the Loweli Institute 
at Boston, during the next winter; and we hope other 
associations will avail themselves of the opportunity of 
securing his valuable services while he remains among 
us, 

Mr. Vait’s SALE oF SHorT Horns.—It will be re 
membered that this important sale takes place on the 
13th instant. It will, probably, call together a large 
number of farmers, who will avail themselves of this 
opportunity of obtaining fine animals of this celebrated 
breed. 

The following is a copy of a letter lately received 
by Mr. Vaizr from Coz. Wave Hamprron, of South 
Carolina: 

‘“‘ Dear Sir—The bull I purchased of you, is not only 
the best I have ever had, but superior to any I have 
ever seen. His get are very beautiful, and exhibit all 
the evidence of high blood. Ihave been a breeder of 
Short-horns for nearly forty years—have imported seve- 
ral bulls, and bought at various times, others, from the 
best herds at the north, but have never owned one 
whose stock has given me such entire satisfaction. W. 
Hampron.” 

FarminG tN AroosTook.—A correspondent of the 
Maine Farmer, states that he began farming in this dis- 
trict in 1846. He gave one dollar an acre for his land 
in the ‘‘ wilderness state,” and three dollars an acre 
for felling trees, and one dollar an acre additional for 
‘“* chopping the limbs,”—making the cost of clearing, 
including the board of the men, eight dollars per acre. 
He gives the following account of the profits of an oat 
crop produced on three acres of this land. He sowed 
six bushels of ‘‘ small Russian oats ” on the three acres, 
in the spring of 1848, and the yield was 225 bushels, 
weighing 35 to 38 pounds to the bushel, and yielding 
22 pounds of meal to the bushel, deducting from which 
one-sixth for the miller’s toll, leaves 18% pounds to the 
bushel, worth $5 per hundred. The account is stated 





thus: 
Dr.—To felling and clearing three acres of land, ........ $36 00 
Six bushels oats for seed,..... 6.006. itera aon 
Myself two hours to sow Same,......ceecsececees 50 
Boy and horse three days to harrow them in,..... 4 50 
Twelve days’ reaping, binding and shocking, .... 18 00 
Man, boy and team 1} days, to haul them to barn, 5 00 
Man 12 days in winter to thresh them out,........ 15 00 
Taking them to mill and returning meal, 15 miles, 15 00 
NE, nines viewwemenes Papa RRSP er arene $99 00 
Cr.—By 225 bushels oats, giving 18} Ibs. meal per bushel, 
4125 Ibs. meal, at 5 cents per lb.,......- re 
Cost of crop, ..... aaa ip itoaaisines hiecincenerceess ae 


vecveccee BLOT 28 
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The Russian oats spoken of, are said to be a variety 
particularly adapted to the rich soil of Aroostook. 
They do not grow as high as the common oat by ten or 
twelve inches; are fine-strawed, and seldom lodge so as 
to injure the grain; are two weeks earlier than the 
common oat, and are said to make the best meal of any 
variety. 

E.XTIRPATION OF Gartic.—A subscriber at Corn- 
wall, N. Y., wishes information in regard to the extir- 
pation of the “ wild onion,” by which it is presumed 
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is meant garlic, that being in several sections of the 
couatry, a troublesome plant. We have had no expe- 
rience with it, and should be obiiged for any remarks 
from those who have been successful in getting it out 
of their grounds, 











Prices of Agricultural Products. 


New-York, May 22, 1°49. 
FLOUR—Genesee, per bbl., $5.12}a$5.25. Western, $4 3la 
4.44. 
. GRAIN—Wheat, per bush., Genesee, $1.230$1.25—Ohio $1.03 
Corn, Northern, 62¢.—Southern, 55459c. Rye, Sec. Oats, 33,4 
the. 
. HOTTER—best, per 'b., 19420c.—western dairy, 10al4c. 
CHEESE—per |b., 4a7e. 
BEEF—Mess, per bbl., $11¢811.50—Prime, $8.50. 
PORK—Mess, per bb!., $9 $7a$9.94—Prime, $3.25. 
LARD—per |b., 6}a7c. 
HAMS—Smoked, per lb., 7a9}c. 
HEMP—American dew-rotted, per ton, $155. 
HOPS—nuew. per |b., 75c. 
COTTON—Upiand and Florida, per lb., 6}a8¢c.—New Orleans 
and Alabama, 6}.238}c. 
WOOL—( Boston prices.) 
Prime or Saxon fleeces, per Ib.,......+...0.+ 404%. 
American full blood Merino, ........0+.00.... SOME. 
- WOM ‘BIGOT GD..,..00. cecvesceccsevess. SiMeee. 
. one-fourth blood and common,..... 29.730c. 
Remarks.—The demand for flour and meal is quite brisk. Grain 
is generally dull. For pork, the market is heavyy—lard is in good 
demand. Cotton is firm with sales. 








New Cheese Press. 
ICK’S Patent Cheese Press, a new, more simple and complete 
cheese press, than ever before offered to the public. It needs 
but to be seen to be approved, and when known, will be adopted 
by nearly all large cheese dairymen. All are warranted. 
For sale at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse. 
Nos. 369 & 371 Broadway. Albany, N. Y. 
= HORACE L. EMERY. 
(> Price and descriptive catalogues, Gratis. 





Ifaying and Harvesting Tools. 

Grain Cradles.—Grant’s, and Myers & Bryan’s, both premium 
cradles. 

Grass and Grain Scythes —Dunn’s and Troy, (premium scythes.) 

Revolving Horse Rakes.—NWVilcox and Downer’s, ** rakes. 

Hand and Gleaning Rakes, of various makers. 

Scythe Snaths —Clapp’s, Lamson’s and others. 

Sickles. Rifles, Scythe Stones, &c., &c. 

Anti-friction Rollers and Cranks for Grindstones. 

Grindstones hung complete for use. 

Also, every Implement, Machine and Seed wanted by the farm- 
er. All warranted. Constantly for sale at the Albany Agricultu- 
tral Warehouse, Nos. 369 & 371 Broadway, Albany. 

H. L. EMERY. 

{>> Catalogues gratis on application by mail, &c. 

Merino Sheep. 

HE subscribers are now sending into the west—Ohio, Illinois. 

Michigan, &c.—some choice sheep from their respective tlocks 
—pure blooded Merinos. Most of them are one and two yeers old 
this sprmg, and are the product of our merino ewes, purely bred, 
by the bucks of the importation of 1810 by Mr. Collins, and of the 
importations of Mr. ‘Taintor of 1846, 1847, and 1843. We feel 
assured that these sheep will prove a valuable acquisition to the 
sheep masters and wool growers of the West. They are sheep of 
unquestionable merit. ‘To prevent imposition—inasmuch as many 
worthless sheep are annually sold as coming from our flocks, we 
name our salesmen :—Messrs. 8. B. Rock WE.Lu. JOHN CAMPBELL, 
Sypney Byineton, CHaries Tayior and H JoHnson—who will 
at any time show their commission over our own signatures. Any 
statements made by them may be relied on, and the public may 
have confidence in them as men of worth and character. 

L. G. BINGHAM. 
MERRILL BINGHAM. 
A. L. BINGHAM. 





Vermont, June 1, 1849.—It. 








A Virginia Farm 

F OR SALE, within sixteen miles of Richmond, Va., containing 
253 acres of superior land, well adapted to the culture of 
wheat. corn, oats and potatoes. The James River and Kanawha 
canal runs through the premises. The situation is truly splendid, 
viewing the surrounding country many miles. There isa very fine 





orchard of apple, pear, cherry and peach trees--many fine springs | 
of superior water. ‘The house has just been put in good repair. 


The outhouses are nearly all new, built in the best manner, and 
can accommodate 30 head of horses and cows. There are two 
churehes, a post office, tavern add physician quite near. Also, a 
market for all kinds of fowls, meat and vegetables, within one- 
quarter of a mile from the farm. A saw and grist mill also in sight 
One of the owners is going to California. 
All information will be given, by applying, post paid, to 
B. B. ALLEN, No. 19 Platt st., New-York. 

June 1, 1849.—1t.* 


NOW IN THE PRESS, 
TO BE PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF AUGUST. 
THE AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST, 
BY J. J. THOMAS. 
Greatly enlarged and improved edition of the Fruit Culturist, 
contalling more than triple tie mutter of the former editions, 
having been wholly re-written, soas to embrace essentially 
ALL THE VALUABLE INFORMATION 
Known at the present time, relative to 
FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE. 
It will contain more than 

TWO HUNDRED ACCURATE ENGRAVINGS, 
And will include condensed and full descriptions of all fiuits of 
merit or celebrity cultivated or known in the country 

To prevent contusion in a numerous list of varieties, careful at- 
tention has for years been given to effect the clear and systematie 
arrangement adopted in this Work ; and further to enable the rea- 
der to know ata glance, the various grades of excellence, the 
quality is designated by the s1Ze of the type used for the name. 

The numerous figures of truits are 

EXACT IMPRESSIONS 
Of average specimens. ‘The descriptions have been prepared in 
nearly every case, trom the fruits themselves : and to distinguish 
fixed from accidental characters, caretul comparison has been exe 
tensively made with specimens from several different states, and 
with the descriptions in the best American works on Fruits. 

To determine the qualities as adapted to different regions, assis« 
tance has been largely furnished by a number of the most eminent 
pomologists of the Union. 

The whole will form a handsome duodecimo volume, at the low 
price of One Dollar. June 1, 1349. 





Short-Hilorns at Auction. 

FPYHE subscriber being about disposing of 50 acres of his farm, 

for public purposes, will offer at public sale 30 head of Short- 
Horn Durham Cattle, (being about one-half of his present herd.) 
at his farm, 2) miles from this city, on the 13th day of June ne xt, 
at 11 o’ciock in the forenoon, consisting of yearling, two year old 
and three year old heifers and cows, and 11 young bulls, from 10 
months to 2) years old. Great care has been observed and consi- 
derable expense incurred, in selecting and breeding this stock 
With reference to purity of blood and dairy qualities. ‘The awards 
of the New York State Ag. Society, and the N. Y. American In- 
Stitute, altest the esumation In Which 8 is held, wherever it has 
been exhibited for competition. About eight head of the above 
caule, are part of a purchase made last May, of EK. P. Prentice, 
Esq., of Albany, embracing a!! the Short Horns of that gentleman, 
and Were the product Of the four selected cows he retained at his 
public sale, and possessed much of the blood of the herd of Mr 
Whittaker, of Eng!and, trom whom Mr. P. made Importavions of 
stock. The other portion of the young stock inherit much of the 
biood of the herd of 'T. Bates, Esq. of Yorkshire, Eng, from whom 
my importations have been made, being one and two crosses of 
the imported but Duke of Wellington, and the premium buil Me- 
teor. All the heifers of suitable age, are or will be in calf by these 
bulls. 

For the information of Southern gentlemen, who may be desir- 
ous of introducing Durbam stock in that region, and who may ene 
lertain an Opinion, that that climate is not congenial to t reir suc. 
cesstul propagation there, | submit the rollowing extract of a letter 
I received trom A. G, Summer, Esq., editor of the South Carolini- 


} an, dated Columbia, Jauuary 25, 1519: 


* "The bull you sold Col. Hampton, of this State, gives him great 
satisfaction; he is a fine animal, and I only wish you could see 
some 20 of his get, now in his yard. They are the most superb 
yearlings ever bred lu the South, and your stock will not suffer from 
him.’? The pedigrees of the animals will be issued and circuln- 
ted a month previous to day of sale. A liberal credit will be given 
—suy Gto 12 and 18 months, if desired The particulars will be 
given in the pedigree list. GLO. VAIL. 

Troy, April 1, 1=49.—3t. 





Books for Rural Libraries. 
TTMWE following works are for sale at the office of Tus Cuttiva 
tor. No. 407 Broadway, Albany: 

American Agriculture, by R. L. Allen, $1. 
Shepherd, by L. A. Morrell, $1 
Poulterer’s Companion, by C. N. Bement, $1. 
Veterinarian, by S. W. Cole, 50 cents. 
Herd Book, by L. F. Allen, $3. 
Farmers’ Encyclopedia, $3 
Flower Garden Directory, by R. Buist, $1. 
Agricultural Chemistry, by Prof. Liebig, $1. 

ya by Prof. Johnston, $1.25. 

om ™ by Chaptal, 50 cents. 
Cottage Residences, by A. J. Downing, $2. 
Domestic Animals, by R. L. Allen, 75 cents. 
Dictionary of the Farm, by W. L. Rham, (English,) $2. 
Domestic Economy, by Miss Beecher, 81. 
Domestic Family Receipt Book, by Miss Beecher, 75 cents, 
Family Kitchen Gardener, by Robert Buist, 75 cents. 
Farmer’s Manuel of Manures, by F. Falkner, 50 cents. 
Fruit Culturist, by J. J. Thomas, 50 cents. 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, by A. J. Downing, $1.50. 
Farmers’ Dictionary, by Prof. Gardener, $1.50 
Farmers’ Companion, by Judge Buel, 75 cents. 
Lauscape Gardening, by A. J. Downing, $3.50. 
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Farm for sale in Virginia. 


HE subscriber having resumed his former occupation in the ci- 
ty of Albany, offers for sale his farm, near Prospect Hill, 
Fairfax Co. Va. This farm is pleasantly situated within eight 
miles of the city of Washington, and six from Georgetown, on the 
main road leading fromthe Capitol to Fairfax Court House, in 
a healt! iy location, with a fine prospect of the surrounding region, 
and in an excellent neighborhood. It adjoins the plantation of 
Commodore Jones, and formed originally a part of his estate—is 
ander good cultivation—and has on it a new and commodious two 
story house, finely siuated in a grove of forest trees. A good barn 
and stables, two good wells of water. and a thriving apple and 
peach orchard, with an abundance of quince trees, cherry trees, 
&e. Tiere are eighty acres of land be longing to the farm, which 
is well fenced, and has an abundant supply of wood. To any per- 
son desirous of taking up his residence in Virginia, no more eligi- 
ble situation could be offered. The premises will be sold on very 
liberal and accominedating terins. 
Communications addressed to the subscriber, at the office of the 
Becretary of State, Albany, will meet with prompt attention. 
Albany June 1, 1849.—1t. S. 5. RANDALL. 





I. T. Grant & Co.’s 
PATENT FAN MILLS AND CRADLES. 





E continue to manufacture these celebrated Mills and Cradles. 

They have been awarded six first premiums at the New 
York State Fairs, and at the great American Institute in New 
York, and several County Fairs, always taking the first premium 
over all other mills. ‘The manufacturers feel confident, therefore, 
in offering these mills to the public. that they are the best in use. 
During the year 1847 they were introduced into England, by Mr. 
Slocum, of Syracuse. They were very favorably noticed by the 
English: papers; and from a communication of Mr. 8.’s, published 
in the Transactions of the N. Y. State Ag. Society, for 1847, i 
will be seeu that they were tried by several large farmers. and 
highly approved. One farmer. it is stated. set aside an almost new 
Winnewing machine, for which he paid £18, (390) and used 
Grant’s for cleaning a crop of 3060 qrs. (2.700 bushels) of wheat. 
and several hundred bushels of mustard seed. We have lately 
made some valuable improvements in the article, though the price 
remains the same as betore. 

Our fans are extensively used and highly meores ed at the south, 
for cleaning rice. We are permitted to make the following ex- 
tracts from letters received from Hon. J. R. Poinsett, of South Ca- 
rolina:—* The fan you sent last summer, [1S4 8] has been success- 
fully used to clean dirty rice, and winnow that from the thresiing 
floor. It answers every purpose. ” In relation to another of our 
fans, he writes. (April 23, ?49.)—‘* Both this and the first mill you 
sent, work very well ; and the last, which is the largest that can 
be well worked by a man, cleans the dirty rice perfectly, and is 
altogether the best wind-fan I ever used for that purpose.” 

Our Cradles have taken the first premiums at two New York 
Btate Fairs, and are considered the best in use. 








The great encouragement sve have received from dealers and 
agriculturists, has induced us to greatly enlarge our business, and 
We hope by strict attention, to merit a further patron:ge. 

Orders will be thankfully received, and receive prompt atten- 

¢ ? 


tion. 
I. T. GRANT & CO. 


Junction P.O , Rens. Co., 8 miles north of Troy. 
Nay 1, 1849.—St. eom. 





Important to the Public. 
HORSE AND CATTLE MEDICINES. 


Don’t permit your Horses or Cattle to die, when the means of eure 
are within the reach of ali! 


fPHE undersigned has spent 

several years in the study 

of Veterinary practice in 
“London and Edinboro!,” he 
has also availed himse!f of the 
researches ot Liebig, and oth- 
er celebrated men, who have 
contributed so much towards 
a judicious treatment of ani- 
mals. ‘The principles of our 
practice consist in the rejec- 
tion of general bleeding, and 
the total rejection of all me- 
dicines that experience has 
shown whe of adengerous tendency ‘These remedies act in har- 
mony with the vital principle. and when given according to the di- 
rections Which accompany each article, they are capable of ex- 
citing and increasing the natural functions, without diminishing Or 
destroying their power, hence are safe in the hands of every one 
G. H. DADD, M. D 


A LIST OF HORSE AND CATTLE MEDICINES. 


Physic balls, 75¢. per box. 
Alterative ball, 75 ¢. do. 
powders for bad condition, 75c. per package. 

Heave powder for diseases of the lungs, 75c. do. 

Urine powder for ‘© kidneys, 75c. do. 

Tonic powder for bad condition of glanders, 75c. do. 

Cordial drink for inflammation of bowels, 75 c. per bottle. 

Liquid blister, 75c. per bottle. 

Ointment for promoting the growth of hair, 50c. per pot. 

Healing balsam for wounds and saddle-galls, 75c. per bottle. 

Wash for inflamed eyes, 50c. per bottle. 

Ointment for mange, scratches, old sores, &c. 50c. per bottle. 

Embrocation for sore throat, 75c. per bottle. 

Hoof ointment for sand crack, brittle hoof, &c., 50¢. per bottle. 

Lorse Liniment, the most celebrated article known in Englend 
for lameness of every description. 75c. and $1 per bottle. 

Distemper powder, for red water, $1 per bottle. 

Worm powders, for the re moval of Worms from the intestinal! 
canal, 75c. per package. 

For sale by STIMPSON & REED, 26 Merchant’s Row; also at 
DADD’S Horse AND CATTLE MEDICINE Deport, Nos. land 2 Hay- 
market Square, Boston. 

Pamphlets describing the diseases for which these remedies are 
used. can be had gratis. ' 

Numerous Certificates are in possession of the Proprietors, of 
cures perforined by the above medicines. June 1.—3t. 











Pacts Self-Acting Cheese Press. 
Paiented August, 1847, by Chester Stone. 


IIE most durable, simple, convenient, and economical press 
known. The weight of the cheese gov erns the pressure, or it 
may be graduated as desired. The principle is admirably adapted 
to pack ing flour into barre!s and other uses. [tacts on a double 
lever pure! hase, the article pressed be ing the power; or in other 
words ** The ¢ he ese presses itself.’ Its weight is 30 to Me Ibs., 
ocenpics bt litt! ie room, moved on castors or small wheels, and is 
sold at only $7 to $10. according to size. Already in cate nsive 
use in the w este rn part of the State. and only need to be seen to 


‘be approved. For presses or exclusive rights to manufacture and 


sell them in any parts of the counties of Saratoga, W ashington, 
Rensselaer or Columbia, apply to H. VAN OSTRAND, 
March 1, 1849.—tf. West Milton, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 





Palmer’s Wheat Drill. 


[7 isan established fact that the drill culture is far superior toe 
2 = otiier, and the only safeguard from drouth or ‘* winter-kil- 
ng. 

It is also a fact that J. A Holmes & Co., of Brockport, Monroe 
Co.. N. Y., are manulacturing the best Wheat or Grain Drill in the 
known world, and at the lowest price. Every useful agricultural 
implement should be afforded at a rate that places it within the 
reach of every farmer. 

To accomplish this, the subscribers have made an arrangement 
With the inventor, to manufacture on a large scale fur ihe coming 
season, 

PALMER’S WHEAT DRILL. 
An article combining all the advantages of every other grain dri 
or planter, ina simp! le substantial form. 

Confiding in the prospect of Large Sales, they have determined 
on selling them at a very low profit. making the price of the drill at 
least (wenty-five dollars cheaper than any other, capable of perform 
ing as much. 

(>> We challenge the world to produce a drill equal to it.) 

They are made of first rate materials, and in a strong, workman- 
like manner, and finished in superior sty!e. Each drill is War- 
RANTED. 

Otd-rs addres:ed to J. A. HOLMES & CO., Brockport, N. Y., 
will meet with prompt attention Orders should be sent in or deli- 
vered to our authorised agents as early as the month of July, to se- 


cure a machine this year. 
Brockport, May 1, 1849.—2t. J. A. HOLMES & CO. 
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Morgan Horse Black-Hawk. 
HIS well-known and popular stallion will stand this season, at 
the stable of the subscribers; terms, $15 the season, payal e 
in cash, or a satisfactory note on demand with iuterest. Por par- 
ticulars in regard to pedigree and performanees, sce large bil's, 
and previcus volumes of The Cultivator. D. & D. E. WILL. 
Bridport, Vt.. May 1, 1849.—3t. 


The old Morgan Guiloreé, 


HE highest blooded Morgan Stallion now remaining, will stanc 
this seasomat the sta!) ec of F. A. Wier, in Walpole. N. H. 
Terms $25, $5 of which to be paid at the time of service, and 
the remaining $20 if the mare proves in foal. 
Pasturage turnished as usual. ,+ 
FRED. A. WIER, Agant for the Proprietors. 
March 1, 1249.—5t.* 


The Genuine Morgan LIlorse 


INERAL GIFFORD, will stand the ensuing season, on Mon- 

days and Tuesdays, at the stable of Geo. A. Mason, 2} miles 
north-east of Jordan; Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays at the 
stable of D. A. Munro, in Camillua; on Saturdays, at the stable of 
John C. Munro, in Bellisle. 

Terms, $10 to insure. Mares that are not placed directly in 
charge of the subscribers, must be regularly returned through the 
season. All persons parting with mares before the usual time of 
foaling, will be held for the $10. Pasturage furnished by either 
of the subscribers, at 3 shillings per week. Accideuts and escapes 
at the risk of the owners. 

We can confidently assert that in size, build and style of action, 
Genernl Gifford more nearly resembles the original Morgan Horse 
than any other stallion, except his sire, the Gifford Morgan. 

The Morgans, as a breed. are so universally known and esteem- 
ed, that we deem it winecessary to repeat their merits. 

General Gifford was got by the Gifford Morgan, his dam a Mor- 
gan mare. A full description of the origin of tne Morgans, and 
the pedigree of Gifford Morgan, may be found in the Cultivator 
for 1846, p. 19 MUNRO & MASON. 

April 1, 1849--3t. 


————$ 











Morse’s Grey. 

HIS celebrated horse will stand the ensuing season at the sta- 
ble of James Rick, in Spiegletown, three miles north ef tho 
village of Lansingburgh. He is a beautiful dapple grey, 153 hands 
high, strongly and finely proportioned; has trotted his mile in 2 
minutes and 50 seconds; is a square trotter, and combines first- 
rate trotting qualities. and great powers of endurance, with unsur- 
passed gentleness and docility. His colts are justiy celebrated for 
speed, bottom and good temper, are eagerly sought after in the 

market, and command prices varying from $150 to $500. 

The very high reputation of his stock as road horses, and the 
extraordinary prices they command, render him by far the most 
profitable horse to breed from of any in the country. 

Gentlemen sending mares froma distance, may rest assured that 
they will have such attendance and keeping as the owners desire, 
and upon the most reasonable terms. ‘The horse will be under the 
charge of his former owner, Mr. CaLvin Morse. 

Terms, $10 the season. Insurance to be agreed upon. 

Communications addressed I. T. GRANT, P. M., Junction, 
Rensselaer county. will receive prompt attention. 

May 1, 1849.—3t. 





The Imported Horse Consiernation 


Wwas bred by Mathew Hornsey, Esq., of Stitenham, Yorkshire, 

England, in the year 1841. He was imported by C. T. Ab- 
bot, Esq., in the year 1815. He is now owned by J. B. Burnet, 
Kisq., of Syracuse, N. Y., and will serve a limited number of 
mares the ensuing season, at his own stables, near the village of 
Geddes, two miles west of Syracuse. The very best pastures, 
with plenty of water and the most secure fences, will be provided 
for mares sent froma distance, at two shillings and six pence a 
week. No mare taken except at the risk of the owner. 

Consternation is of a beautiful, unfading depple brown ecolor— 
stands 15 hands and 3 inches high, and is remarkable for vigor of 
constitution, uncommon development of bone and muscle, and an 
intelligent kind docile position He is compact and short-legged, 
yetof arangey and majestic figure. His chest and flank are re- 
markably full and deep. His action is easy and graceful, yet proud 
and commanding. 

But what is more important perhaps than either, he is entirely 
thorough-bred. Tiere is no taint of mongrel stock in his long line 
of ancestry. Indeed there is no horse living, with a more distin- 
guished or genuine pedigree. 

His ancestors were of unusual size and strength, and every one 
of them of good disposition and free from blemishes. His pedi- 
gree is briefly as follows, viz: 

By Confederate—dam Curiosity, by Figaro—her dam by Waxy; 
Confederate was bred by Earl Fitz William. got by Comus—by 
Cervantes, by Sir Peter, by High Flyer, by King Herod, by Flying 
Childers. Figaro was got by Hap Hazard, by Sir Peter, out of 
Mrs. Harvey, by English Eclipse, &c., &e., &¢. 

This pedigree is in every particular true and genuine, and can 
be abundantly established by reference to certificates and volumes 
of the Stud Book in the possession of the subscriber. 

As to the character of Consternation’s stock, reference is offered 
to Ira Hitehcock, Oneida Castle; Henry Rhodes, Trenton; A. 
Ford or John Best, Rome, and to farmers generally in that 
Vicinity. 

Terms $5 in advance, and $5 additional if the mare is got in 
feal. April 1.—3t. J. B. BURNET. 


Chemical Manure 
Manufactured by “ the George Bommer New-York Manure Co.”? 


i tem manure is made chiefly of Fecal Matter from the sinks 

i Which is mixed a small portion of substances that are of 
themselves, powerful agents of vegetation, and possess the virtue te 
fix und retain the ammoniacal gas of the matter. 

The great desideratum of the agriculturist has always been, to 
find out some process by Which excrements might be solidified 
quickly, and all their fertilizing properties so strongly retamed, 
that the manure may dissolve slowly and in proportion to the re- 
quirements of the plants, and therefore produce its effects for a 
time equal to that of farm manure 

This process was at length discovered by the French Chemists, 
and is now carried out with complete success in more than sixty 
of the large cities of France, where such manure factories are in 
full operation. 

The **G. B. N. Y. M. C.”’ has established a Factory on an ex- 
tensive scale near the city of New York, in which they manufae- 
ture this kind of manure, and as the fecal matter can be obtained 
in this country at less expense than in France, the manure will 
not only be made stronger, but will be sold at a price less than in 
the French cities, this price being so established as to afford only 
the reasonable remuneration to which we are honestly entitled, 
the more so, as its manufacture is not of the most agreeable kind, 
and withal, troublesome and laborious. 

The manufacturing department is under the special charge of 
GEORGE BomMER, Esq., who has a perfect scientific and practical 
knowledge of manure matters generally ; and the company has 
established a standard for the strength of its manure, from which 
it is intended not to deviate, so that its customers may at all times 
be furnished with an article really worth what they pay for it. 

Our manure is en inodorous grain, and as the substances from 
Which it is made contain of themselves all the elements necessary 
to the fertilization of the soil and growth of plants, it is extremely 
well adapted to such purposes. 

To manure an acre highly, it requires 12 to 15 barrels, or 36 to 
45 bushels spread broadcast. Applied in hills, half of the quantity 
will suffice. Its application is simple and easy, and printed in- 
structions for its use will accompany each parcel sent to order. 

We desire it to be remembered, that our manure has no similar- 
ity to another known under the name of * poudrette,’’? although 
the principal component of ours (the fecal matter) is the same as 
that which is used in the poudrette, in a much less proportion: our 
auxiliary substances, as well as our manufacturing processes are 
altogetier of a different nature and kind. 

It belongs not to us to culogise further, the quality of our ma- 
nure ; What we desire at present is, to call upon the members of 
the agricultural community, totry it! and we have reason to assure 
them, that they will find it the most profitable manure they have ever 


used. 
PRICES, TAKEN AT THE FACTORY: 
374 cents per bushel, without package ; 
50 cents per bushel, packed in Barrels, or 
$1.50 per Barrel, package included. 
Orders addressed to the above Company, at their office, 72 
Greenwich St., New-York, will be promptly attended to. 
By order of the Board of Trustees, 
New-York, Jan.,1849.—tf GEO. BOMMRER, Director 
0G Tie factory will be in full operation early in the spring, and 
manure can be had in April next, and at any time afterwards. 








John Mayher & Co. 


United States Agricultural Warehouse, 195 Front, one door south of 
Fulton Street, New-York City, 


\ HERE they have for sale over 200 different patterns and sizes 

of Plows, of the most approved kinds, and suitable for all kinds 
of soil, together with the most extensive assortment of Agricultural 
Implements ever offered for sale in the city of New York. which 
will be sold at lower prices than they can be optained at any other 
establishment. Purchasers will do well to call and examine ther 
stock before purchasing elsewhere. Among the plows advertised 
will be found J. Mayher & Co's celebrated and unequalled First 
Premium Eagle D. Plow, without doubt the best and cheapest plow 
to be had in the United States. 

N. B. Castings of all kinds made to order. 

New-York, Oct. 1, 1848.—tf. 





Agricultural Books, 





Of all kinds, for sale at the office of The Cultivator, 
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Wheeler’s Patent Horse Power and Threshing 
Machines. 


AVING increased facilities for the manufacturing of the above 
Machines in this city, the public can be supplied with them at 
short notice. at Wholesale and retail. 

To those farmers who wish tie m: chines to sell, and will put 
them running in their vicinities, a fair discount will be allowed. 

‘or terms, and conditions of sale, and warranty, see the Albany 
Cultivator. Genesee Farmer, P:uirie Farmer, and American Ag- 
riculturist , also, catalogues and circulars of the Albany Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store. 

These machines are acknowledged superior by all who have 
used them, and having been extensively used since 1841, are 
known to be durable—and are much improved in several respects. 

The cost of threshing with these machines, has been variously 
estimated at from one-half to one-third that with the ordinary 
sweep powers. 

Annexed is a statement of expenses of operating a two horse 
machine, compared with the ordinary kind—as given by an exten- 
sive farmer in Illinois, the past season : 

Five men in threshing time to thresh and clean, averaging 200 

bushels per day for market, .......cccsscccceccccccess Bd 00 

Two horses,.... pe | ae eee re eee 

Boarding 5 men and two horses, ‘at 3 SO ee ee 


$3 63 


Amounting to a little over 4} cts. per bushe'—while he was ena- 
bled at all times to take advantages of prices. seasons. &c., and to 


do his work without being dependant upon others for labor or ma- | 


chines. 

W hile his expenses, when he hired machines were never less 
than the following : 

For threshing 250 bushels per day, at 5 cents,......+-.. $12 50 

Furnishing four horses of six, (2 belonging to machine,) 2 00 

Six men. (beside two with machine,)........... eeeeees 6 00 

Boarding all hands and horses,,........seesceee eovssees 3 BD 

$25 75 
Amounting to about 10} cents per bushel. And if to this be added 
the average loss by imperfect threshing and separation of grain 
from straw. more than with Wheeler’s Thresher and Separator of 
not less than five per cent of grain at one dollar per bushel, would 
amount to nearly 15} cents os bushel, or more than three times 
the expense with Wheeler’s machine. To say nothing of the de- 
lays and losses consequent upon depending upon others, &c. 

The foregoing is but a fair statement of the expenses of the 
majority of grain-growing farmers for threshing; and where labor 
aud grain are valuable. these savings are Well worth counting. 

All orders and communications are solicited, and will receive 
prompt attention. NORACE L. EMERY. 

June 1. No. 369 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 








THE H ORTICULTURIST, 


AND 
Journai of Rural Art and Rural Taste. 


——_—_ 


EDITED BY A. J. DOWNING 


Author of “ Fruits and Fruit Trees of America,’ ” “ Landscape 
Gardening,’ * Cottage Residences,”’ Se., §c 


HE FourtH VoLUME OF THE HORTICULTURIST Commences on 
the first of July, 1849. 

The Publisher, at the close of the third volume, desires to return 
thanks for the patronage bestowed on this work. It has already 
— a circulation equal to that of any similar magazine in 

Europe, and far beyond any of its.¢ lass hitherto attempted in Ame- 
rica. Its influence on Ihe progress of Gardening, and the infor- 
mation in matters of Rural Taste, is already strikingly apparent. 
Its extended and valuable correspondence, presents the experience 
of a large body of the most intelligent cultivators in America; and 
the instructive and agreeable articles from the pen of the Editor, 
make it equally sought after by even the general reader, interested 
in country life. 

The work is published monthly, in Svo. form of 48 pages—each 
number accompanied by a frontispiece and several other engra- 
vings. The list of constant contri. utors embraces our first horti- 
culturists and practical cultivators. The “‘Form1Gn Novices’? pre- 
senta summary of all the leading horticultural Journals of Eu- 
rope ; the * Domestic Noricsks,’’ and “ANSWERS TO CORRESPON- 
pets,’ fursish copious hints to the novice in practic ‘al culture ; 
and the numerous = beautiful illustrations—Plans for Cottages 
Green-Houses, the Figures of New Fruits, shrubs and plants, com- 
bine to render this one of the cheapest, and most valuable works 
to country gentlemen on either side of ‘the Atlantic. 

TERMS— ‘Three Dollars per vol. or year. T'wo copies for $5—" 
advance. 

> The back vols. can be furnished to new subscribers. 

tG> All business letters to be addressed to the Proprictor, LU 
THER TUCKER, Albany N. Y., and all communications to the 
Editor, A. J. DOW NING, Ne wburgh, N. 7. 








Kinderhook Ww ool De pot. 


HE success of this enterprize, and the steady increase of bus® 

ness during the past 4 years, has induced the subscriber to as- 
sociate With him Mr. Thomas M. Burt, asa partner in the business. 
The integrity and correct business habits of this gentleman, are 
well known to many prominent men throughout ‘the Siate ; and 
for more particular information, reference may be made to R. H. 
King, Esq., or John 'T’. Norton, Esq.. of Albany. 

Ww ith increased facilities for exte uding their business, the enter- 
prise will be conducted on the same principles as heretofore : 

1. The FLEECES Will be thrown into sorts according to style and 
quality. 

2. A discrimination will be made between wool in good or bad 
condition. 

3. All who desire it can have their clips kept separate. 

: Sales will be made invariably for cash. 

. The charges wil be, for receiving, sorting and selling, one 
ce = per pound, and the ins urance, Which will be 25 cents on $100 
for aterm of three months. 

6. Liberal advances made in cash, on the usual terms. 

Wool torwarded from the West and North, should be marked 
H. B. & Co., Kinderhook, N. Y., with the initials of the owner’s 
name on e ach sack, and shipped to East - uny. 

Kinderhook, May 18, 1549. BLANCHARD. 

After the Ist of June, the business will be conducted under the 
name and firm of H. BLancnarp & Co. 

Reference may be had to, 
Dr. J. P. Beekman, Kinderhook, N. Y. 


Benj. P. Johnson, Albany, Ni 
L. A. Morrell, Lake Ridge, ” 
D. Ss. Curtis, Canaan, - 
C. W. Hull, New-Lebanon, a8 
J. Murdock, Wheatland, 
C. W. Richmond, Aurora, 


Nathaniel Sawyer, Cincinnati, O. 

M. D. Wellman & Co., Massillon, O. 
Freeland, Stuart & Co., New-York City. 
R. Carter, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE CULTIVATOR 
Is published on the first of each month, at Albany, N. Y., by 


LUTHER TUCKER, PROPRIETOR. 
LUTHER TUCKER & SANFORD HOWARD, Editors. 














#1 per ann.—7 copies for $5—15 for 810. 


fy All subscriptions to commence with the volume, (the Jan. 
No..) and to be PAID IN ADVANCE 


>> All subscriptions, not mane by payment for the next year, 
are discoutinued at the end of each volume. 

gH Tre hack vols. can be furnished to new subscribers—and 
may be obtained of the following Agents : 

NEW-YORK-- M. H. Newman & Co., 199 Broadway. 

BOSTON—J. Breck & Co., 52 North Market-st., and E, Wien, 
7 Congress-st 

PHILADELPHIA—G. B. Zreser. 

ADVERTISEMENTS - The charge for advertisements is $1, for 12 
lines, for each insertion. No variation made from these terms 

















